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MARCH IS THE MONTH 


to review your 
Road Sign Requirements 
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Are your Road Signs 
ready for the coming 
travel season? 


Fresh, attractive Kiwanis Road Signs ad- 
vertise your town as something special; 
they provide a welcome to travelling 
Kiwanians who want fellowship, meet- 
ing make-ups, a touch of home away 
from home. 


Place Kiwanis Road Signs with Meet- 
ing Plates at all important entrances to 
your community. 


The three-color Emblem is finished 
with Scotchlite Reflective Process. Aux- 
iliary plates are single-faced and reflec- 
torized. Bolts for attaching included. 
Post not included. Four weeks required 
for delivery. 


$31.00 complete with one sign and 
two name plates (Shipped express 
charges collect, F.O.B., Clinton, 


Massachusetts.) 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


101 EAST ERIE STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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sine MAY BE SAID against railroad travel in 
these doldrum days of the industry (see “Last Stop for the 
Railroads,” page 16), trains do offer their passengers a unique 
opportunity to meet interesting, and sometimes strange, people. For 
one thing, folks away from home seem to temporarily 
discard many of their inhibitions—at least the ones that keep 
them tight-lipped. And for another, the train is a place of 
confinement where people, whether they want to or not, keep 
bumping into one another. On our last train trip we 
met several interesting persons, 
one of whom left a distinct im- 
pression, He was a Roman Cath- ru) ul 
olic priest, traveling from Kan- LEVIN ta 
sas to San Antonio to take 
residence in a new parish. We 
met him in the dining car and 
spent a pleasant two hours in 
conversation, the major part of 
which we have forgotten. We do 
recall, however, his parting 
words, partly because they were 
complimentary, but also because 
they revealed something about 
the man. He said: “I get tired of 
the change that comes over so 
many people when they see a 
turned-about collar. Occasion- 
ally it is pleasant to meet a per- 
son who does not expect you to 
be something more than human.” 





John Massey 


Qw THE souRNEY mentioned above, we happened to be bound for 
Dallas, site of this year’s International convention 

(see “Dallas Intends to Dazzle,” page 24). It was our first 

visit to that city and came in a year when most of Texas was 
parched and colorless after five years of drought. 

Dallas then seemed like a grand oasis, totally out of 

keeping with the country surrounding it. The green 

and sloping valleys created by meandering creeks, and the mansions 
that stood above them, produced an effect almost of 
bewilderment. We were prepared for a big city, even a modern 
city, but not for a beautiful city. 


Dattas orrerep more than beauty, however. In a restaurant 

there we had our first Mexican dinner, made 

especially memorable by a Guacomole salad (avocados, etc.). 

Since then, at every Mexican restaurant we've visited, we’ve ordered 
the same salad. None has compared, however, and we’ve 

made a mental reservation to return to a certain 

place in Dallas next June. 


Aurnor of the railroad story (part one of two parts) is 

Al Balk of Evanston, Illinois, who, after working as a newspaper 
reporter, radio writer, and public relations man, 

has settled down to free-lancing. (Some will say one doesn’t 

settle down, he hurries up to free-lancing, but they are usually 
prejudiced.) Six previous assignments (see BY-LINES page 2) 
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First step to 
a second income 


Are you interested in receiving an extra 
income — in addition to your paycheck? 
Dividends from stocks or interest on 
bonds listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change could be bringing it to you. 


A first step toward that extra income is 
to visit a Member Firm of the Exchange. 
You’ll get a cordial welcome, and a Reg- 
istered Representative or Partner will 
be happy to talk over your investment 
objectives with you. 


You will get helpful advice 


You’ll find your talk with a Registered 
Representative a rewarding experience. 
He’s a friendly, informed person, whose 
job is to advise people like you who are 
interested in a second income. Before he 
could get his job, he had to measure up 
to Exchange requirements for character, 
knowledge and experience. He’ll help you 
buy and sell and a you get the infor- 
mation you will want to have. All told, 
Member Firms spend millions on re- 
search getting facts for investors. 


A wide variety to choose from 


Are you thinking of owning common 
stock? Your Registered Representative 
can tell you about some 365 stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange that have 
paid a cash dividend every year from 
25 to more than 100 years. Or maybe 
bonds or preferred stock would seem best 
for you. Whatever you own, from time 
to time ask your Registered Representa- 
tive to review your holdings with you. 


Remember, though, that not every com- 
pany makes a profit, or grows. Security 
prices go down as well as up. When in- 
vesting, use only money left over after 
living expenses and emergencies have 
been provided for. And don’t depend on 
tips or rumors. 


Send for fascinating free booklet 


Members of the Exchange have published 
a valuable booklet entitled “DIVIDENDS 
OVER THE YEARS.” It is full of informa- 
tion for new or experienced investors, 
including the records of those long-time 
dividend-paying stocks. 

Use the coupon right now—it could be 
your first step to a second income. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, look under New 
York Stock Exchange in the stock broker section of 
your Classified telephone directory. 


Send for free booklet. Mail to your local 
Member Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to 
the New York Stock Exchange, Dept. B-99 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N. Y. 

Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER THE 
YEARS, a basic guide for common stock 
investment.” 


Name Se ee 





| Address a eae 








Broker, if any 





We proudly introduce new travel adventures 
in a great Country—MEXICO—to a great or- 


ganization—KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
OFFICIALLY SANCTIONED AND 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED PRE AND 


POST CONVENTION TOURS TO MEXICO 


You can choose your own tour from our spe- 


cial Kiwanis’ selections listed below: 


PART A—ARRIVAL 
Courteous Government Licensed Guides will meet you at the airport and transfer 
you to the hotel of your choice—dinner at your hotel—overnight at hotel—price 
from $8.50 

SELECTION B—THE SOUL OF MEXICO 
Three complete days touring in Mexico City and surroundings, to introduce you 
to the most prominent aspects of Mexican life and culture in general. Conducted 
by Government Licensed Guides. Price—from $36.00. 

SELECTION C—THE ARCHEOLOGY OF MEXICO 
Three complete days visiting and studying in detail the great 
monuments of the magnificent Aztec, Toltec, Zopotec, and 
Mayan Civilizations—under the guidance of a professional archi- 
tect. Price—from $54.00 

SELECTION D—THE ARCHITECTURE OF MEXICO 
Three complete days admiring and studying the very rich and unique Mexican archi- 
tecture under the skilful direction of a professional architect. Price—from $54.00. 


SELECTION E—GREAT CHURCHES 
Three complete days visiting the monumental churches of Mexico under the masterly 
guidance of a clergyman of profound knowledge in its artistic and spiritual values. 
Price—from $54.00 

SELECTION F—GREAT PAINTINGS 
Three complete days enjoying great masterpieces of modern and classic 
painting, including the image of Our Lady of Guadalupe, considered 
the greatest painting in the New World, Museums, Art Galleries, 
Orozco, Rivera etc. Conducted by an artist. Price—from $54.00. 


SELECTION G—BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
Three days entirely devoted to visit the most important financial 
institutions of Mexico and outstanding business enterprises, with the assistance of a 
professional economist to explain its mechanism and peculiarities. Price—from $54.00. 


SELECTION H—THE TROPICAL ROUTE 
Four glorious days touring and sightseeing in Cuernavaca, Taxco, Acapulco, San 
Jose’ Purua and Vista Hermosa (all expenses included). Government Licensed 
Guide. Price—from $77.00. 

SELECTION I—THE CONQUISTADOR’S ROUTE 
Four grand days touring around Cholula, Puebla, Fortin, de las Flores, 
and Tehuacan—under the guidance of Government Licensed Guides- 
all expenses paid. Price—from $77.00. 

SELECTION J—THE INDEPENDENCE ROUTE 
Five memorable days into the history and into the exuberant country 
side of Mexico—Queretaro, San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, 

Morelia, Patzcuaro, San Jose de Purua. All expenses included. Under the direction 
of Government Licensed Guides. Price—from $96.00. 

SELECTION K—THE OUT OF THE PATH TOUR 
This is an extremely interesting tour—six days visiting little frequented places in the 
States of Puebla, Veracruz, Oaxaca, and Chiapas (all expenses included )—under the 
direction of Government Licensed Guides. Price—from $130.00, also others. 


SELECTION L—ACAPULCO DEEP SEA FISHING 


Four glorious days deep sea fishing in incomparable Acapulco. All 
expenses paid a even fishing license and round trip air 
transportation Mexico City-Acapulco. Price—from $130.00 


SELECTION M—MAZATLAN DEEP SEA FISHING 


Four unforgettable days deep sea fishing in wonderful Mazatlan- 

all expenses paid including fishing license and round trip air trans- c— 4-2 

portation Mexico City-Mazatlan. Price—from $125.00 “ei > 
SELECTION N—HUNTING AND/OR STREAM FISHING TOUR 


Four days hunting for deer, wild boar, small game and fowl, or pleas- 
antly fishing in beautiful streams and the Panuco River—weapons, 
licenses, ammunitions, and horses included as well as round trip air 
transportation Valles-Mexico City. Price—from $85.00. 
SELECTION O—THE MAYAN ROUTE 

Six days to admire, enjoy and wonder about one of the world's 
greatest and most mysterious civilizations—see Yucatan, land of legend 
with its sacred city, Chichen-Itza—under the guidance of a professional 
archeologist 





Cc 


All expenses paid including round trip air transpotation 
Mexico City-Merida. Price—from $115.00. 


DEPARTURE: You will be transferred from your hotel in Mexico City to the air- 
port for your return to home. Price—$1.00. 


Early Reservations A Must 
Round trip air transportation—Dallas-Mexico City—$106.70 


Whatsoever you want to do or see in Mexico, we can help you to accomplish it. For 
additional free information on these tours as well as independent travel and hotel reser- 
vations, efc., call (night or day) Fl 6-7089 or write to: 


(Juadalupe Tours, Ki. 


55 E Washington St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 











| BY-LINES (From page 1) 
by Mr. Balk for The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine have included articles on tele- 
vision, traffic engineers, rebuilding 
of Hiroshima after the A-bombing, 
and last November, government se- 
crecy. Mr. Balk says: “I became in- 
terested in the plight of the railroads 
and our transportation system in 
general because I am (1) a rail com- 
muter, (2) an auto owner, (3) a tax- 
payer, and (4) the father of two 
children who I expect will share with 
future generations enough troubles 
that we should not make continued 
neglect of transportation an added 


one. 


Waerrer Robert Christie (see “No 
Job For a Lady,” page 32) has writ- 
ten several articles for The Kiwanis 
Magazine on Canadian subjects — 
primarily because he grew up in 
Canada. Today, however, he lives in 
Lime Rock, Connecticut, “a few 
doors from James Thurber.” Mr. 
Christie has been a newspaper col- 
umnist, and has written for films 
and television. He is the author of a 
novel, Inherit the Night, which was 
recently reissued as a paperback. He 
is also the writer who earned with 
his article in the December-January 
issue, “Canada’s Hopes for the Sea- 
way,” a highly complimentary and 
authoritative letter (see page 4) 
from an official for the Port of Mil- 
waukee. 
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Tose wxo apmirep the art by Fred 


Steffen, that accompanied “The Cre- 
mation of Sam McGee” in the De- 
cember-January issue, may be 
pleased to hear that their appraisal 
was shared by judges at a recent 
commercial art show staged by the 
Chicago Artists Guild. Mr. Steffen’s 
work was first declared “Best of 
Editorial Art” and then copped the 
big one—“Best of Show.” R.E.G. 
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Buds But No Blossoms 
. The two articles on community de- 
velopment (“Industry Goes To Town” 
and “Columbus Discovers Itself”) in the 
December-January issue contain idea 
medicine for our town. I would like per- 
mission to reprint the two articles, as 
a two-part series, in our newspaper so 
that all citizens of Grandfield will have 
a chance to read them. ° 
Like a good many other small towns, 
ours has fallen into the trap of becom- 
ing complacent. Although we have a 
very clean and attractive town—and in 
a good many ways a progressive town— 
it is hard for many of us to realize that 
in order to keep it that way we must 
work continually to make it even better. 
A budding industrial fund set up two 
years ago by our Chamber of Commerce 
is still budding. It is time it began 
blossoming. 
We are fortunate in having a very 
progressive oil refinery that employs 
about 100 men on a twenty-four-hour, 
seven-day-a-week operation, but in- 
come and jobs in our vast agricultural 
economy are shrinking. It is in this field 
that we need more jobs to take up the 
slack. I hope the two articles from The 
Kiwanis Magazine help spur more en- 
thusiasm. 
Perry E. White 
Grandfield Publishing Co. 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Grandfield, Oklahoma 

Aw Shucks... 

Your December-January issue ...mag- 
nificent. It just landed on my desk this 
morning. 

Karl K. Krueger 
Editor, The Rotarian 
Evanston, Illinois 


A Fresh View of the Seaway 

...I would like to convey to you and 
to the author, Mr. Robert Christie, our 
enthusiastic compliments for his excel- 
lent article “Canada’s Hopes For the 
Seaway” in the December-January is- 
sue. So many millions of words have 
been written about the St. Lawrence 
Seaway that it is extremely difficult to 
find fresh language and fresh view- 
points. Mr. Christie has succeeded in 
discussing the Seaway in a most inter- 
esting manner. His history, his econom- 
ics, and his engineering observations 
are completely authentic; and he has 
succeeded in cloaking a good technical 
discussion in interesting and colorful 
language for public understanding. 

The article is fortified by the effective 
drawings of Franklin McMahon, which 
we also found most refreshing, since 
usual pictorial treatment of the Seaway 
is in photographic form. 

H. C. Brockel 
Municipal Port Director 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Keepsake 
...I am enclosing twenty-five cents in 
coin. Please mail me another copy of the 
December-January issue. Anyone who 
loves horses just must have William 
Eberle’s story to keep. 
Mrs. Albert Papp 
Mentor, Ohio 


When Is a Ram a Goat? 
...Congratulations on your most in- 
triguing December-January cover. The 
minute it was placed on my boss’s desk 
(Mr. C. A. Harris, manager, Alabama 
Inspection and Rating Bureau), it be- 
gan to create interest among the em- 
ployees. Your write-up accompanying 
it, we think, is excellent. Incidentally, 
and with no unfair critical intent, did 
you by chance reverse the positions of 
Capricorn the Goat and Aries the Ram? 
I’m an avid student of astrology and the 
question is serious. 

Erie Clay Watts 

Montgomery, Alabama 
We did, and no offense intended. 
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The Gremlins Will Get You 
...During my twenty-three years of 
membership in Kiwanis I have been im- 
pressed by the consistently high stand- 
ard of accuracy in the proofreading of 
our magazine; however, your Zodiac 
cover shows just how easily the grem- 
lins can get us. The transposition of 
Aries and Capricornus literally puts 
Spring into the lap of Winter. 
Kiwanis had a little ram. 
Its face was very red 
For where the fleecy Ram should be, 
The Goat appears instead. 
Hugh M. Cairney 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Ottawa, Ontario 
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At last . 


All readers of Kiwanis Magazine over 65 
can join AARP and get low cost 
Group Health Insurance 


For you. . 


. if you are over 65! For your parents, 


if one is over 65! AARP Hospital surgical insurance 
with no physical examination, no age limit. 





and enjoy its many benefits. AARP 
is a non-profit organization made 
up of people over 65 just like you 

. from all walks of life . . . with 
common senior-age problems. A 
group who recognized the necessity 
of high-level well-being and pro- 


viding for their economic needs— 





This is your invitation to join the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RETIRED PERSONS 


and did something about it. 
Incorporated under the laws of 
the District of Columbia, AARP’s 
activities include a bi-monthly mag- 
azine, Mopern Marunrity, re- 
search, correspondence, low-cost 
travel, all in addition to this group 
hospital-surgical plan. 








N™ there is a hospital insurance 
plan available to all persons 65 
years of age and over who join AARP. 
Group i insurance at a modest cost that 
can eliminate the worry of heavy hos- 
pital and surgical bills forever. 

This is group hospital and surgical 
insurance, which up to recently was 
unobtainable. 


LOOK AT THESE FEATURES! 


1. No physical examination is re- 
quired. 

2. No age limit. 65, 75, 90, even 100 
years of age, you'll be equally wel- 
come in this plan. 

3. Your individual insurance cannot 
be cancelled while this plan is oper- 
ating and you continue to pay your 


premiums, as an AARP member. 


4. Pays regardless of other insurance. 
Your entitled benefits are paid in full, 


regardless of other coverage. 


HOW TO GET THIS PROTECTION 
To get the benefits of AARP hospi- 


tal-surgical insurance you must be a 
member of AARP, and no member, 
65 or over, can be denied this protec- 
tion. Members also receive a year’s 
subscription to Mopern Maruriry, 
(AARP’s own bi-monthly publication) 
and all associated services. 


WHO CAN JOIN AARP? 


Anyone over 65 . . . whether em- 
ployed, partially employed or not em- 
ployed at all, it makes no difference. 
Husband and wife can join if one is 
over 65. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT AARP INSURANCE 


Q: Do I get immediate protection? 
A: Yes, pre-existing conditions are cov- 
ered. No waiting periods, except during 
the first year only there is a one year 
wait for any condition for which 

were hospitalized during the sovoall 
12 months. 


Q: Dol continue to get paid if I go into 
the hospital more than once? 

A: There is no restriction as to the 
number of times you may enter the 
hospital for different causes. Claims 
for the same or related cause need only 
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be separated by six months. 


Q: What are the exceptions to the cov- 
erage? A: Illness or injuries caused by 
war or those covered by Workmen's 
Compensation or Occupational Disease 
Law; confinement in any VA or Gov- 
ernment owned or operated hospital. 


Q: Who backs this plan? A: One of our 
nation’s largest insurance companies, 
Continental Casualty Company, Chi- 
cago, licensed in all 48 states, which, 
in 61 years has paid out over one billion 
dollars in benefits. 





Dr. ETHEL PERCY ANDRUS, 
inaugurator and President of AARP; 
ditor of Modern Maturity. 


Dr. Andrus is nationally known for 
her work in education and the field 
of the aging. She is also Founder 
and President of the National 
Retired Teachers Association 
100,000 members) Editor of NRTA 
ournal; ‘Teacher of the Year’’ 1954. 


In her recent TV appearances on 
Dave Garroway’s ‘Today,’ Bishop 
Pike’s TV program and NBC’s 
‘Monitor,’ Dr. Andrus stated: 


“We in NRTA and AARP are 
proud to have pioneered the 
important break-through in 
providing group hospital-surgical 
protection for all persons over 65.” 

















Yearly dues of AARP are two dol- 


lars, but... 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Mail this coupon NOW, and we will 
send you further details about AARP 
and its eae Group Hospital-Sur- 
gical Plan . . . plus absolutely free, 
the current copy of our Official mag- 
azine Mopern Marurirty. You'll find 
it packed with interesting articles and 
pictures, on health, travel, retirement, 
hobbies and employment. So don’t 
wait... GP15786 


American Association of Retired Persons 
Colonial Building Dept. 243 
15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Please rush my FREE copy of Modern 
Maturity . . . and free details about 
AARP and your special Group Hospital 
and Surgical Plan. I understand that I 
am under no obligation. 
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KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


> John F. Alsip, Jr. Nampa, Idaho; 
Wendell P. Brown, Pasco, Washington; 
Earle N. Genzberger, Butte, Montana; 
and John Kimball, Boise, Idaho: All pre- 
sented with the Silver Antelope Award 
(for noteworthy service to Scouting) at 
a special recognition banquet held by 
the Boy Scouts of America in Seattle. 





> Stan Everett, Alhambra, California 
Named one of ten winners of General 
Electric's All-American awards for com- 
munity service. 








Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from March 16 


through April 15. 


40th * 
) San Antonio, Texas, March 19 


Lincoln, Nebraska, March 21 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin, March 22 
New Orleans, Lovisiana, March 29 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, Apri! 1! 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Apri! 3 
Knoxville, Tennessee, Apri! 5 


hy * 
35th Greater Lowrence, Massachusetts 


March 17 
Chelsea, Michigan, March 21 
Filer, Idaho, March 21 
Appleton, Wisconsin, March 24 
Lexington, North Carolina, March 26 
Carbon Hill, Alabama, March 28 
Willows, California, March 28 
Ada, Oklahoma, Apri! 3 
Thomaston, Georgia, April 4 
Wetaskiwin, Alberta, Apri! 4 
Concord, New Hampshire, Apri! 7 
Melrose Park, Illinois, Apri! 7 
Ocala, Florida, Apri! 7 
Manchester, Georgia, Apri! 11 


30th 


Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina, 
March 18 

Weupun, Wisconsin, Morch 26 

Darien, Connecticut, Apri! 2 

Rochester, Indiana, Apri! 10 

Plattsburg, New York, Apri! 11 

Beaverton, Oregon, Apri! 12 


2th * 
- J North Attleboro, Massachusetts 


March 19 

Prince Georges County, Maryland, 
March 22 

Rayville, Lovisiana, March 30 

Westwood Village, Los Angeles 
California, April 13 











A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


KIWANIS OFFICE MOVE SCHEDULED THIS MONTH 


In the February 1931 issue of The Kiwanis Magazine, a brief notice was 
tucked away at the bottom of the “International Activities” page. It said in 
part: “Our International Headquarters will be removed to the McGraw-Hill 
Building, 520 North Michigan Boulevard, on February 21.” The next issue 
of the magazine announced that the “removal” from the original Kiwanis 
headquarters at 164 West Jackson Boulevard had actually been accomplished 
on the evening of February 27. 

Now, some twenty-eight years later, the time has come to move again, 
but to what should be a permanent location—at least for the foreseeable 
future. The scheduled occupation date of the newly constructed Kiwanis 
International Building is on or about March 16. 

From a standpoint of distance the move is small (the Permanent Home 





Lo Fe Ser Ee 





The board fence surrounding the new Kiwanis office (center) will soon be gone. 


Office is only three blocks north and a half-block west of the present loca- 
tion), but from a standpoint of volume, the move is likely to resemble the 
exodus of Moses from Egypt. Twenty-eight years is a long time in one place, 
and in these years the Kiwanis General Offices have expanded their operating 
area on four separate occasions. General Office personnel and furniture now 
occupy 15,198 square feet...and the space is still crowded. 

The move to the more spacious 37,000 square feet two-story Kiwanis build- 
ing is scheduled to take place over a weekend. In theory the employees will 
leave their desks on Friday night and will find these same desks (and in 
some cases, new desks) miraculously relocated Monday morning in the new 
building. In actuality the move will be anything but miraculous. It simply 
will involve hard work. 

The arrival at work of the General Office staff following the move will mark 
the fruition of seven years of planning. A resolution to build a permanent 
home office was introduced officially by delegates from the North Baltimore, 
Maryland club at the 1952 International convention in Seattle. Several years 
later a lot measuring 150 by 149 feet—more than a half-acre—was acquired 
on Chicago’s Near North Side. Occupying the land at that time was the 
mansion of Mrs. Anita McCormick Blaine (daughter of the reaper inventor 
Cyrus McCormick), who had been one of Chicago’s most prominent citizens 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis clubs built between January 1 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB SPONSOR 


Edgewood, West Covina, California...South Hills, Covina, West Covina, California 
i NR ih a las stil ww 6 «sated the wane es East Kildonan, Manitoba 
Myrtle Beach, South Carolin ....Conway, South Carolina 
North Winston-Salem, North Carolina.............. ais ..Winston-Salem and 
Twin City, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Marcus Whitman, Walla Walla, Washington............. Walla Walla, Washington 
Old Mission, Mission, Kansas Leavenworth and Tonganoxie, Kansas 
Sand Mountain, Boaz, Alabama ..Gadsden and Guntersville, Alabama 
Laurelton, New York Jamaica, New York 
North Utica, New York Utica, New York 
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until her death in 1954. Kiwanis took 

over official possession of the Blaine 
Mansion on January 28, 1958, the 
steam shovels and wrecking cranes 
arrived, and within two weeks the 
once magnificent building was re- 
duced to a pile of rubble. Ground 
was broken during the midwinter 
board meeting last February and 
during last summer’s International 
convention the official cornerstone 
laying ceremony was held in the 
then half-completed building. 

With the building now in the final 
stages of construction and occupancy 
close at hand, some confusion un- 
doubtedly will result. A few items 
are bound to get temporarily mis- 
placed, but as usually happens these 
items will ultimately find their prop- 
er home. The telephone number 
(WHitehall 3-2300) will remain the 
same, thus avoiding confusion in 
that department, but for some time 
after the move, people with packages 
and messages (and undoubtedly a 
few visiting Kiwanians) will turn up 
at the old address and be surprised 
to find that they are in the offices of 
the County Life Insurance Company. 
Mail will probably be addressed to 
Kiwanis International at the old ad- 
dress for some months to come, but it 
(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 8) 


ae 





In January, two new Kiwanis presidents 
took office at ceremonies reflecting per- 
sonal interests. George Snyder (center 
of ladder, above) is a railroad man, and 
the Wichita, Kansas club presented him 
with train bell instead of gavel. At the 
same time, new president Byron Per- 
kins (holding sign below) introduced 
to his Los Angeles club a “Flight Plan 
for 1959,” which included a plea for 
100 per cent attendance. “By” was an 
Army Air Corps Officer in World War II. 






is something that c 
neither be faked nor hidden. 


Your community appreciates your goodness to 


its children through your welfare activities. 
Your FORD GUM machine receipts tell 


that thousands of people also appreciate the good- 
ness of FORD, the only BRAND NAME ball GUM 
on the market. Don’t forget to publicize what 


money from FORD GUM sales helped you 

Ask your FORD OPERATOR to give you 
ditional locations he’d like to have for your 
FORD machines. 


Cooperate with him—and get a larger income for your Club! 


Gum and Machine Co., Inc. 


Akron, N. Y. 


4 Glen Robert Drive, Toron 


GOODNESS — 


“Just plain goodness” 


Gum and Machine (Canada). Ltd. 
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/ outside services. Completely 


and automatic . . . and highly 
profitable even if used only 


Gestetner costs no more than 
A the old fashioned ‘mimeo’! 





--c mimeo designed 


DUAL CYLINDER, PASTE-INK PROCESS 


Gestetner is a specially engineered duplicator and 
process that makes it possible for your office girl 
to produce your own forms, bulletins, literature 
y and even illustrated catalog pages at a 
fraction of what you once paid for 


occasionally. A different model for 











printing press! 







clean 


























GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 
216-222 Lake Ave., Dept. 32, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Please send descriptive literature and specimens 
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PROVIDES SECURITY 





Ang : 


NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms with 5 or 
more employees, offers choice 
of these modern coverages 





Oo Medical Care Benefits — now 
include Major Medical Insurance (in 
most states) to help provide financial 
aid when very serious illness or injury 
strikes. Supplements basic benefits 
that help mect hospital, medical and 
surgical expenses due to non-occupa- 
tional accidents or sickness. Several 
benefit schedules available for insured 
employer, employees and dependents. 


(2) Life Insurance — payable at 
death to beneficiary. Accidental death 
benefit optional. 


6) Weekly Indemnity Benefit 

payable for total disability due to 

non-occupational accident or sick- 

ness. Different amounts and benefit 

periods available. (Not available in 

States with compulsory disability laws 
or cash sickness laws.) 


4sk your New York Life agent for 


information now, or write to address below 


Individual policies or a group contract 


sued, depending upon number f 


mployees and applicable state law 


New York Life 


sy Insurance Company 





Si VMiadison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


The New York fe 


Agent rn 


Your Community is a Good Man to. Know 


NEWS AND EVENTS (From page 7) 





From the grin on International President Ken’s face it would appear that he is 


neither the “local man,” nor the “deputy 
nal” in the smaller headliner to the left. 
New Mexico, where President Ken visite 


will be delivered promptly anyway, 
since the postman has been informed. 
For those, though, who believe in doing 
things the proper way, the correct ad- 
dress as of “on or about March 16” will 
be 101 East Erie. 


1959 DIRECTORY INCLUDES 
KEY CLUB, CIRCLE K LISTINGS 


INFORMATION concerning the location of 
Key Clubs and Circle K Clubs has been 
added to the 1959 Kiwanis International 
Directory just off the press and cur- 
rently being distributed to Kiwanis 
clubs. The new directory, besides list- 
ing each clubs’ meeting place, meeting 
time, president, and secretary, also in- 
dicates the youth organization that each 
club sponsors. 

Directories are distributed to the sec- 


sheriff,” nor even the “top war crimi- 
The newspaper comes from Carlsbad, 
d the city’s Kiwanis club this winter. 


retary of each Kiwanis club, but they 
also may be purchased by individual 
members for $1 a copy. Directories are 
unavailable to the general public and 
are not to be used to circularize other 
clubs. 

In addition to listing all of the Ki- 
wanis clubs alphabetically by state and 
province, the directory also includes 
the names of the International and dis- 
trict officers and committee chairmen, 
plus a section recommending hotels in 
which to stay while out of town. All 
in all, the 1959 directory contains about 
as many listings as the telephone direc- 
tory of a city of 50,000. 


KEY CLUB BOOKLET AVAILABLE 


Key Club in Action, a booklet describ- 
ing the activities and work performed 
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by Key Club International, is now 
available to clubs and interested indi- 
viduals. The booklet, first of its kind for 
Key Club, is patterned after the annual 
Kiwanis in Action booklet. Copies may 
be obtained free of charge by writing 
the Kiwanis General Office. 


TWENTY-THREE PLUSES FOR 
UTICA SQUARE 
THE INTERNATIONAL Committee on At- 
tendance and Membership has set as its 
goal for 1959 at least one new member 
for every Kiwanis club, which would 
swell by 4500 the total Kiwanis mem- 
bership. The committee’s slogan for the 
year is: “A Plus is a Must in ’59.” 
But if one plus is a must, what are 
twenty-three pluses? For that is the 
number of new members, according to 
1958 President Bob Scott, that the 
Kiwanis Club of Utica Square, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma added to its roster during 
1958. Moreover, twenty of these mem- 
bers were recruited by one Kiwanian, 
Carl Leonard, Sr., a past president of 
the club and the 1958 chairman of its 
attendance and membership committee. 
According to Bob Scott, Carl had no 
help whatever in enlisting these mem- 
bers. He “just went out and talked them 
into belonging.” 


BUOYANT BRIEFS 

THe Mosite, Alabama club’s efforts to 
schedule a meeting from which it would 
be virtually impossible for anyone to 
leave early, were stymied this fall by 
fog that almost prevented their guest 
speaker from arriving by air and later 
grounded their meeting place. But the 
meeting was held in the commercial air 
liner, anyway. 


One of the standard stopping-off points 
for Kiwanians touring the General Office 
in Chicago is the Records Department’s 
two card-filing machines, within whose 
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The installation of two presidents from 
different clubs at a single meeting was 
unusual enough, but the presidents also 
happened to be father and son. Eddie 
W. Elmers (left) became president of 
the Shawnee, Louisville club, while his 
son Edwin (center) became president 
of the Floyd, New Albany, Indiana club. 


bowels are stowed the membership 
ecards of all quarter-million members. 
R. C. Houser of the Miami, Florida club 
recently toured the General Office, 
checked (as all visitors do) his mem- 
bership card, and (to his surprise) dis- 
covered that his visit coincided to the 
day with his twenty-fifth anniversary 
as a Kiwanian. 


APRIL 15 DEADLINE FOR 
CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS 


CLUBS INTENDING to submit resolutions 
for consideration by convention dele- 
gates next June must forward them to 
the International Secretary by April 15. 
Under the International Bylaws, all res- 
olutions must be submitted no later than 
sixty days before the convention opens. 
The International Committee on Reso- 
lutions will meet at Chicago May 4 
and 5. 


Jack Whitescarver, president of Circle K International, recently journeyed to New 
York to appear on the ABC television program, “College News Conference.” The | 
program features students questioning public figures on current events. Jack | 
interviewed Roy W. Johnson, director of the Advanced Research Projects Agency. 
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NEW YORK LIFES 
NYL-A-PLAN 


A personal insurance 
service—offers firms 
these important benefits: 


* Nyl-A-Plan helps you hold key 
people by giving them an opportunity 
to properly coordinate their company 
and personal insurance plans, 


* Nyl-A-Plan provides the services 
of a trained representative to help 
each employee set up a family security 
program and obtain additional per- 
sonal insurance, as needed, at the 
lower Nyl-A-Plan rates. He also ex- 
plains the value of group insurance, 
other company benefits and Social 
Security—emphasizing how much of 
their cost you pay. 










* Nyl-A-Plan gives employees 
greater security at lower cost . 
boosts morale and productivity, too! 







Ask your New York Life representative 
for a free booklet that tells how your 
company can benefit by installing 
Nyl-A-Plan, or write to address below. 


New York Life 


@® insurance Company 











51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 












Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities 
Accident & Sickness Insurance e Pension Plans 
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FOLDING 


BANQUET 
TABLES 










Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For handling and 
storing folding 
tables and chairs. 
The easy, modern 
way. Choice of mod- 
els. 


PORTABLE PARTITIONS 





PL 
FOLDING "= Panels 
CHAIRS | . 


« aw ‘ ' t 

Stee! built, te ~ 

tua : pe eatalisa a i 
casters or de 

venient % 


THE “Wonroe. COMPANY 





16 Church St. Colfax, lowa 


DS MINSTR 


TREL sho 


LARGE ano SMALL SHOWS 
MO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED — 
OUR SCRIPTS AND SERVICE - —— *\2.80 














PRODUCTIONS ROCK FALLS «ILL. 


ZONE YOUR MAIL 


When responding to advertisements in 
The Kiwanis Magazine, please include the 
post office zone number in your return 


address 





= When in Memphis 
“1 Pe ane TEL 
J. MeGINN, MGR 


Shelf No. 21 


MT 
Hilti a 












Hlauminum 
COAT and HAT RACKS 


Smartly styled, quality 
built of closed-end alumi- 
num tubes rigidly held in 
cast aluminum brackets. 
Permanently beautiful in 
“clear” or “gold” anodized 





Shelf No. 31 





finishes. ount at any 
he a> ay on any wall—singly, 
to-end or in tiers. 
Brackets adjustable to exact | 
centers. Any lengths by the Shelf Ne. } 


even foot up to and includ- _ 
ing & feet. 


Write for Bulletin DL-7 


VOGEL PETERSON CO. 


1121] W. 37th Street Chicog | 
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CLUB CLINIC 








Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. Our members pay for their meals 
in advance, when they pay their dues. 
One of our members who attends irreg- 
ularly pays his dues in advance, but 
insists on paying for his meals only 
when he attends. Can we suspend him 
from membership? 


A. We have examined the copy of your 
club bylaws on file at the General Of- 
fice, and there is no provision in them 
for the payment of meals with your 
dues. Paying for the meals in advance 
is apparently merely a custom in your 
club and not a provision of the bylaws. 
The member cannot therefore be sus- 
pended for failing to pay his meals in 
advance. If your club wishes, it may 
amend its bylaws to provide for the 
payment of meals and dues at the same 
time. Failure to meet this requirement 
would then be grounds for suspension 
from membership. 


Q. Some of our members think that 
the waiting list of men who want to 
belong to our club is too large and 
that we should elect more of them to 
membership. What percentage of the 
membership of a club should be on a 
waiting list? 


A. Ordinarily there should be no wait- 
ing list of men desiring to take part in 
the service program of a Kiwanis club. 
The only justification for having such a 
list would be inadequate facilities for 
feeding more men at your weekly meet- 
ings. If you do not have available classi- 
fications, your attendance and mem- 
bership committee should study your 
present classification list and break it 
down into subdivisions, thus making it 
possible to elect the men on your wait- 
ing list to membership. If your meeting 
place facilities are inadequate, you 
might give some thought to sponsoring 
a new club in your community to take 
care of the men on your waiting list and 
others interested in the Kiwanis activi- 
ties program. 


Q. Is it possible for the majority of a 
club’s members to overrule the action 
of the board? We feel that the voice 
of twelve board members should not 
supersede the will of the majority. 


A. There is no way in which the mem- 
bers of a club may overrule the action 
of their board of directors. Under the 
provisions of Article VII, Section 4 of 
the Standard Form for Club Bylaws, the 
board of directors determines the pol- 
icies and activities of a club, elects and 
disciplines members, approves the 
budget, approves all bills, takes counsel 
with committees, and has general man- 


agement of the club. The board of di- 
rectors holds the same authority in a 
Kiwanis club as in a corporation. If the 
members of a Kiwanis club, or the 
stockowners of a corporation, are dis- 
satisfied with actions taken by their 
board, they may elect a new slate of di- 
rectors at the annual meeting. The rea- 
son for this provision in the club bylaws 
is that a club has insufficient time at 
the weekly meeting to discuss matters 
thoroughly and arrive at wise decisions. 
Also, if club business is discussed at the 
weekly meetings, attendance suffers. 


Q. I was elected club treasurer re- 
cently. At the last board of directors 
meeting, one of the directors moved 
that the secretary and treasurer be 
bonded. Is this expense justified? 


A. Many clubs require that the treas- 
urer be bonded, and, in fact, the Inter- 
national Board of Trustees recommends 
that this be done. If a bonding company 
is willing to sign a bond for an officer 
of a club, it indicates that they feel he 
is honest. Requiring a:man to be bonded 
is no reflection upon his character. It is 
simply a sensible business practice. 


Q. One of our members was an active 
member for about twenty years, but 
for the last five years his membership 
has been honorary. Is he now eligible 
for the Legion of Honor? 


A. Yes. In fact, a man who has had 
nothing but honorary membership for 
twenty-five years would be eligible for 
the Legion of Honor. The total mem- 
bership, whether active, reserve, privi- 
leged or honorary, may be considered in 
computing a man’s eligibility for the 
Legion of Honor. 


Q. We are sponsoring a new club and 
expect to have it organized by the first 
week in June; however, the charter will 
not be presented until some time in 
July. Can the club be represented by 
delegates at the International conven- 
tion in Dallas? 


A. Yes. Article IX, Section 10 of the 
International Bylaws provides: “Official 
delegates of newly organized Kiwanis 
clubs shall be granted full privileges at 
International conventions after the 
charter has been issued by Kiwanis In- 
ternational, whether or not then for- 
mally presented to such clubs.” Even 
though it has not officially been pre- 
sented, the charter of a new club is 
actually issued within two days after 
that club is organized. The new club 
may then immediately elect delegates to 
International or district conventions. 
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All photos show actual residents 
of Florida Shores. 




















PERFECT 
LOCATION 


ls one big reason 

why Florida Shores 

homesites are such a 

great investment: 

1. Right on the fabulous 
EAST coast. 

2. Entirely within city limits, 
all conveniences 
available NOW! 


3. In the center of the fast 
growing Daytona - New Smyrna 
Beach playground area. 

4, Magnificent ocean beaches 
only minutes away. 


FLORIDA SHORES REFERENCES 





@ very wise investment.” 








Shopping and city conveniences are right at hand. No 
waiting for electricity, telephone, etc. They are available 
now, used daily by hundreds of Florida Shores residents. 


“The fishing's great ,” 
says Morton “Red” Born. 








1, Miami-Dade Chamber of Commerce, Miami, Florida 
2. Bank of New Smyrna Beach, New Smyrna Beach, Florida 
3. New Smyrna Beach Chamber of Commerce, New Smyrna Beach, Florida 


DOROTHY KILGALLEN 


columnist and TV star says,""Won- 
derful climate, city conveniences 
and expanding opportunities 
make a Florida Shores homesite 


FLORIDA SHORES 


A suburb of New Smyrna Beach, in the City of Edgewater 


MAGNUSON PROPERTIES. Inc. 



























Warm, sunny winters 
make boating a favorite hobby 
of many Florida Shores residents, such 
as Mr. and Mrs. Warren F. Comstock, 






SEND ONLY *2 TO RESERVE YOUR OWN 
LOVELY DOUBLE-LOT HOMESITE! 


Your most wonderful dreams of carefree living will really come 
true at Florida Shores. You'll be in a lovely city right on the 
Atlantic Coastline. You'll bask in glorious sunshine all winter 

. live outdoors all year long. Colds and cares will vanish almost 
like magic as you laze on sparkling ocean beaches, splash in the 
blue Atlantic, and grow tropical fruit in your own back yard. 
And just think, a// this can be yours for a couple of dollars down 
and low monthly payments you'll never really miss. 


This is your golden opportunity to buy big, beautiful homesites 
in Florida Shores for a fraction of their future worth! Called by 
many investment experts ““The best land buy in Florida today,” 
these lots are all high, dry and ready for building, with full 
frontage on wide paved streets. 


Located in the charming East Coast City of Edgewater, in the 
world-famed Daytona - New Smyrna Beach area, Florida Shores 
is the perfect choice for good living and sound investment. It is 
right on U.S. Highway #1 and the beautiful [Indian River. All 
city conveniences are already available: Schools, churches, hos- 
pitals, shopping, police and fire protection, electricity, telephone, 
garbage collection, etc. All streets are completed, many homes 
are built and hundreds of folks just like you are living in Florida 
Shores right now. 


All year round you can enjoy Florida’s finest recreational facilities, 
planned for all ages and tastes. Whatever your pleasure, it’s here: 


i Wonderful salt and fresh water fishing, swimming, sunbathing, 


golf, tennis, bowling, hunting, picnicking. There are theaters, 
parks, organized teams, and tournaments, too. The “‘World’s 
Safest Ocean Beach” is only 10 or 15 minutes away. 


Business and job opportunities are increasing rapidly, because 
Florida Shores is in the heart of the ““Golden Triangle’”’ section 
of Florida. Multi-million dollar industries are moving in, creating 
many new jobs, increasing land values... and the greatest growth 








SAM SNEAD 


champion golfer and ! 
fisherman says, “An 
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i MAGNUSON PROPERTIES, INC., developers of FLORIDA SHORES, 
253 Pan American Bank Building, Dept. K-5D Miami 32, Florida 


! Please find enclosed my down payment of $1 per lot for a total of. 

Florida Shores. Please send 20-page illustrated brochure and a street map showing clearly 
the location of my lots. I understand that if I am not completely satisfied my down 
payment and any monthly payments will be refunded without question anytime within 60 
days. Also, that if I inspect the property personally within 6 months and am not satisfied 
that you'll refund every cent I've paid. I will also have a one-year exchange —— 


Beach parties and swimming are year round events af this “World's 
Safest Beach,” only five miles from Florida Shores. Here, Henry Kleinknecht 
and daughter Nancy serve the “franks” to Mr. and Mrs. Warren Gunther, 
daughter Alice and Mrs. Clarence Hough. 


in FLORIDA SHORES 


MAGNUSON PROPERTIES, INC. 


DEVELOPERS OF FLORIDA SHORES, PROTECTS YOUR INVESTMENT WITH THIS 


TRIPLE GUARANTEE 


1. 60-DAY UNCONDITIONAL MONEY-BACK GUAR- 
ANTEE — if you should change your mind for any reason 
within 60 days after sending your down payment, all 
your money will be returned promptly on request! 


2. SIX-MONTH MONEY-BACK INSPECTION GUAR- 
ANTEE— If you personally inspect your lots within six months 
after sending your down payment and are not completely 
satisfied, we will return ALL your money without question! 


3. ONE-YEAR EXCHANGE PRIVILEGE GUARANTEE— 
After personally inspecting your lots, you may exchange Fy 
them, within one year, if you wish, for any others available. # 





surge is just ahead! . That’ s why, if you ever 
dream of living in Florida, the time to buy your 
land is now. 


Scores of Kiwanians are among the 10,000 persons 
who have already bought Florida Shores lots 
mostly by mail, and there is an active local Kiwanis 
Club. Invariably, those who later visit their prop- 
erty are delighted—such as Mr. E. J. Doherty of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., who says, “I bought my 4 lots 
through a newspaper ad. Later my wife and son 
visited Florida and raved about the wonderful buy 
I made... I’m certain I made a good investment.” 


All lots same size, same low price. All lots are 
40 x 125 feet. Minimum homesite is two lots (a 
spacious quarter acre!), or you can buy 3 or 4 lots 
if you wish. All lots are the same low price, $595 
each. Right now, your down payment is only $1 
per lot (just $2 for a 2-lot homesite)—and you pay 
only $10 a month per lot! 


LIMITED OFFER—ACT TODAY! Because of 
the great demand for property in this fast-growing 
area, these lots will not be available much longer 
at this low investment price. If you wait, rising 
costs may rob you of a wonderful future in Florida, 
You take no risk by reserving your lots now, 
because our remarkable TRIPLE GUARANTEE, 
described above, protects 
you completely. So don’t delay MAIL 
~MAIL COUPON TODAY. 9i@e]8] Je). 
TODAY 
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” PACEMAKER 


INTERCHANGEABLE PLATENS! 


Like having another typewriter on tap, 
makes short work of special jobs! 


QUICKSET MARGINS! 


Fastest margins of all, set in an 
instant with a flick of the finger! 
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THE ALL-NEW 
SMITH-CORONA 
PACEMAKER! 


Now! Trade in your old machine for America’s 
lowest-priced top quality office typewriter! 


Big-typewriter construction... top typing features ...lowest new-typewriter cost! All 
yours in the all-new Smith-Corona PACEMAKER! With its rugged steel construction, 
light touch and speedy action, today’s new PACEMAKER is your biggest typewriter 
bargain! So see and try the new PACEMAKER—Visit your dealer for a demonstration! 














Smith-Corona +189" 


EASY TERMS AVAILABLE 








You ned error control 
You need error control 
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FLICK-SET TABULATOR! HALF SPACING! CUSTOMSTYLED KEYBOARD! 


Fast settings for headings or figure Easiest, simplest method of error Speed and ease with no waste typing 
work, sets or clears quickly, easily! control and line justification! motion. New, fast, light, speedy touch! 
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EDITORIAL 








By C. A. CROSSER 


Executive Secretary, Municipal League of Seattle and King County, Washington 


(ity governments 
eed more vardsticks 


7 
en AFTER YEAR, two conflicting scenes are 
frequently replayed during municipal election time. 
In one, the “Ins” (the incumbent mayor and city 
councilmen) mount their platforms and stoutly de- 
clare that under their stewardship their city has 
become one of the best run in the entire country. 
In the other scene, the “Outs” (who are trying to 
oust the “Ins” and take office) charge that the city 
is the worst run in the nation. 

The drama can be a bewildering one. Citizens 
find it difficult to believe both parties, yet they 
cannot disprove either. Unfortunately, reliable in- 
formation concerning the merit of their city’s serv- 
ices is meager. In all probability even the mayor, 
the city council department heads, and city’s news- 
papers have little more than a vague idea about 
how well or how poorly the city is run. 

One reason for the persistent dilemma is the 
scarcity of yardsticks with which to measure the 
quality of city services. Private enterprise can 
gauge its achievement; cities have only raw statis- 
tics from which criteria could be drafted. Not many 
city officials or experts in municipal government 
have taken the trouble to use these statistics in 
the past. 

It is true that cities issue annual reports in an 
effort to present their citizens with a basis for judg- 
ment. These reports, however, are usually of two 
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types: One, which flaunts more unsubstantiated 
boasts than facts, pictures a smiling mayor sur- 
rounded by his department heads and has little to 
do with performance, but a lot with publicity. To 
give the impression of enormous progress, it con- 
tains many photographs of construction jobs that 
are actually quite routine for a growing city. This 
report is a lightly disguised election tract and re- 
veals little about how well the city did its job in 
the past year. 

The other type of annual report is a statistical 
bore composed of uninterpreted figures thrown to- 
gether as they have been every year since 1920. If 
they contain achievement records, these have sunk 
in the morass of statistics. A few cities publish accu- 
rate annual reports, but because no recognized cri- 
teria exist, even accurate reports fail to measure a 
city’s performance. 

The average city gives its taxpayers nine prin- 
cipal services for their money. These include pro- 
tection to persons and property by police, fire, 
building and zoning departments, and law courts; 
care of the poor; public health and sanitation; 
well-paved and lighted streets; pure water; public 
schools, libraries, parks, and recreation. Where are 
the published measurements of performance of 
these public services—which are equivalent, for ex- 
ample, to the number of cars and trucks turned out 
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by an automobile manufacturing plant, or the num- 
ber of policies sold by an insurance agency? 

You can track down few such measurements. By 
utilizing the rate of the nation’s seven major crimes 
in different cities compiled yearly by the FBI and 
the traffic casualty statistics collected by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, it is possible to gauge roughly 
the effectiveness of a police department’s crime 
fighting and law enforcement. The fire loss statis- 
tics in the Municipal Year Book, published by the 
International City Managers Association, can be 
used to measure comparative performance by fire 
departments. 

The cost and revenue figures published yearly 
by the United States Bureau of the Census enable 
cities to compare their expenditures and receipts 
with those of companion cities. 

City fire departments generally are good. Why? 
Simply because the closer they comply with the 
code of requirements established by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters with respect to fire- 
fighting facilities, the lower will be their fire insur- 
ance premiums. Insurance companies in the health, 
accident, robbery, and burglary fields could well 
insist on high specific standards for law enforce- 
ment, traffic, and health services. The annual Mu- 
nicipal Year Book contains statistics pertaining to 
fields other than fire-fighting, which could be used 
for measurement purposes but usually are not. 

It is more difficult to find usable yardsticks for 
other services. For example, ask your health officer, 
“What makes you think you have a first-class 
health department?” 

“T just know it from the work the staff is doing,” 
he might answer. 

But can he prove it? 

If you press him, chances are the health officer 
will fail to cite any yardstick that reinforces his 
opinion. The city’s engineer, building inspector, 
park superintendent, or school superintendent also 
may find it difficult to prove they run first-class 
departments. 

Whose fault is it? 

Not the mayor’s certainly. It’s even possible he 
never set foot inside city hall until he was elected a 
year or two before, and he can’t be expected to 
know much about departmental performance. Con- 
sequently he won’t demand that his subordinates 
know much either. 

Some of the fault lies with career city officials 
who could make more use of available measure- 
ments. A few cities are doing something along this 
line by publishing “performance budgets.” These 
supplement the budgetary dollar askings for the 
new year with statements that indicate how the 
money will be spent in terms of unit costs. On the 
whole, career city officials ignore this approach, 
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however, because they do not have to account for 
their activities as strictly as department heads in 
business, who are spurred on by the necessity to 
show a profit. City officials merely need to keep 
departmental progress on a plane equal to last 
year’s plane. And even if they fail, no one is likely 
to do anything about it anyway. For some, civil 
service is a refuge from being fired. 

Much of the blame for the absence of city per- 
formance yardsticks lies with a special group that 
is in a position to help solve the problem, but 
whose activities up until now have been extremely 
limited. Directors of bureaus of municipal govern- 
ment research, of civic associations, and experts on 
local government in university political science 
departments have received millions of dollars in 
the past years from their citizen supporters. With 
that money they have performed admirably in 
some areas, including revisions of city charters, 
budgets, city planning. But they have done far too 
little about drawing up and applying a criterion to 
determine how well cities are run. They are gen- 
erations behind the medical profession, which has 
established and applied tests to detect shortcomings 
in the human body. Directors of civic organizations 
are in key positions to watch their cities operate. 
They should be able to report factually how close 
to excellence these operations reach. 

Consultant firms hired to survey city operations 
have uncovered many shortcomings and have pre- 
scribed many remedies. Yet rarely have they at- 
tempted to establish any criteria for measuring the 
quality of departmental services. 

Years ago one brave attempt was made to con- 
struct a yardstick. Clarence E. Ridley, former city 
manager and for many years secretary of the Inter- 
national City Managers Association, and his as- 
sociate Herbert A. Simon, published a pamphlet, 
Measuring Municipal Service. However, this pam- 
phlet is now out of print, partly because of an 
apathetic approach, and partly because while it 
makes a definite contribution, lack of research in 
the field made it necessary for the authors to gen- 
eralize. Today, research is being conducted on the 
subject at Cornell University, sponsored by the 
International City Managers Association. It is 
heped that something more specific will result. 

Any city official can cite many reasons for the 
lack of yardsticks. Some are real, others are fan- 
cied. As government grows more complex, it also 
becomes easier for government officials to hide be- 
hind the complexity. The maze through which the 
voter must travel to find the truth becomes enor- 
mous. Perhaps the solution to the measurement 
problem is for a civic-spirited organization—or or- 
ganizations—outside government to take the leader- 
ship and the responsibility. THE END 
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The railreads are approaching the last stop on their present route. 


Unless their methods change, and unless official and public atti- 


tudes also change, the entire transportation industry may suffer 


A* TOO READILY these days, a word 
is bandied about so indiscrimi- 
nately in headlines or in speeches 
that we begin to forget its original 
meaning. Such a word is “crisis,” 
which has been used to describe the 
moment—almost any moment—when 
someone decides that conditions have 
begun to look bad. “Crisis,” accord- 
ing to Webster, means the turning 
point, the time of supreme trial or 
final choice. Such a point, fortunate- 
ly, has not yet been reached in men- 
tal illness, education, or world peace 
—although we may be approaching 
it in these areas. It has been reached 
in the present state of America’s 
railroads. 

The nation’s second largest in- 
dustry, a major taxpayer and part 
of the life blood of every state, has 
been moving downhill for so long 
that it can no longer brake itself. It 
may conceivably crash. And even if 
it is gradually brought under con- 
trol by some other force, the indus- 
try will no longer be recognizable to 
former acquaintances. Railroads as 
we know them are traveling their 
last mile. 

Railroads today are tooting past 
thousands of cities and towns, per- 
haps yours included, for nearly the 
last time. They are wallowing in 
commuter deficits when 47 million 
suburbanites need them most. They 
are the protagonist in a drama—a 
tragedy that may affect every Amer- 
ican. 

They are, that is, unless a nation- 
spanning Pulmotor is devised, and 
applied with more skill and sacrifice 
of self-interest than most Americans 
seem to have been willing to put 
forth up to now. 

Almost since the Baltimore & Ohio 
became our first common carrier in 
1830, the railroads, somewhat like 
sunrise or storm (they have filled 
both roles), have been virtually 
taken for granted. Should this atti- 
tude continue, according to experts, 
we are likely to see within the next 
decade: 
> The elimination of passenger trains. 
>» The decline of commuter systems. 


Although commuter trains may oper- 
ate in some areas, their facilities and 
schedules may be worse than today. 
They may also be state or city-owned 
—with the public vainly trying to re- 
pair the neglect of decades through 
tax injections. 

> Huge increases in freight and ship- 
ping costs, with restriction of serv- 
ices to a few main lines. 

>» The government in control of what 
is left of the railroads, or, at best, 
full-scale consolidation. 

By then, too, already harassed 
airlines, truckers, and highway and 
parking planners as well, may be 
going down for the third time. For 
when one portion of a transportation 
system is unable to fulfill its func- 
tion, not only does the same ossifi- 
cation threaten others, but the entire 
system invariably is thrown hope- 
lessly out of kilter. 

How critical is the railroads’ con- 
dition? 

By Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion accounting, almost all railroads, 
except some in the West, are rapidly 
going bankrupt, losing an aggregate 
$700 million a year on passenger 
traffic alone. Employment, once at a 
peak of some two million in 1920, is 
at a low point of about 820,000, and 
for the past five years more than 
5000 railroad men have lost their 
jobs each month. 

Already, so drastically has pas- 
senger service been curtailed that 
despite resistance by government 
commissions there are no through 
Pullmans from coast to coast. Only 
one train runs between New Orleans 
and San Francisco. Wisconsin’s larg- 
est city (Milwaukee) no longer has 
rail service to its capital (Madison), 
and there are equally startling cut- 
backs almost everywhere. 

In the “bread-and-butter” depart- 
ment — freight — nearly four-fifths of 
the nation’s cargo was carried by 
rail thirty years ago; now it’s less 
than half, and still declining. 

Railroad working capital, more- 
over, is some $200 million below the 
amount needed to guarantee operat- 
ing expenses for one month in an 
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emergency; and most of our 131 Class 
l roads cannot attract life-giving in- 
vestment money 

More telling than all this, perhaps, 
is the fact that at a time when the 
most crucial governmental decisions 
generally result from the interplay 
of factions that are more or less 
equally balanced, the once-formid- 
able political influence of the rail- 
roads is almost nil. Their lobbyists 
are ineffectual; and last year, when 
nearly two-dozen rail executives 
trooped up to testify before a senate 
transportation subcommittee, there 
wasn't a defiant one among them— 
they were pleading for their indus- 
try’s life 

In fact, Alfred Perlman, president 
of the giant New York Central, told 
the committeemen: “On all of my 
12 years with the railroad industry, 
through depressions and two world 
wars, I have never seen the outlook 
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for the rail lines so alarming as it 
is now.” 

Of what consequence is this na- 
tionally? 

The railroads, a $28 billion business 
as measured by capital assets, until 
a few years ago were the nation’s 
No. 1 industry. With 219,000 miles of 
track, they are not, demonstrably, 
something we can do without. When 
the rails are sick, supporting indus- 
tries stagger as well. According to 
the Iron and Steel Institute, for in- 
stance, steel firms alone, which pre- 
viously sold 6 per cent of their out- 
put to railroads, now sell but half 
that quantity, and one result is that 
20,000 steelmen will lose their jobs. 

The Defense Department, more- 
over, shudders at even trying to plan 
how we might win any future war 
without at least the same arteries so 
overworked in World War II. And 
the shudders appear to be genuine. 
Although Pullman cars are disap- 
pearing like dodo birds (some 400 
cars a year now are retired), the 
Army has saved them from scrapping 
by paying rent to the Pullman com- 
pany and keeping them parked on 
sidings at 100 military bases. 


Nor can railroads be considered so 
obsolescent, ponderous, and _ ineffi- 
cient in concept—despite their sins 
of the past or our visions of the fu- 
ture—that their passing into oblivion 
is justified. Steel wheels on steel 
rails are the most efficient heavy 
movers man has devised. Their speed 
limits today are in no sense ulti- 
mate; and as we continue to pay 
higher and higher taxes for roads 
and parking facilities, it is fascinat- 
ing to note that two tracks can carry 
the load of twenty four-lane high- 
ways. 

Yet the rails are at disaster’s brink. 
Why? And what can be done to 
rescue them? 

The answers do not come easily. 
Some, in fact, may never be found 
at all. But there is no more stimu- 
lating subject in American history 
than the railroads. Their robust, in- 
dividualistic, boundary-bursting past 
at once illustrates much that is good, 
and considerable that is weak, about 
the American people, their methods, 
and their attitudes. 

The United States, more than any 
other nation, rode to greatness on its 
railroads. Wherever the railroads 
went settlement followed. As mar- 
kets were established, industry 
moved in turn. Congress, aware that 
it might otherwise require fifty years 
to conquer the west, chartered both 
the Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
railroads in 1862. Meanwhile it 
primed sluggish investment pumps 
with free land and loans. 

Railroads eventually received 130 
million acres of land (much valu- 
able for minerals or air-rights con- 
struction today). But such plums, in 
the free-wheeling laissez faire at- 
mosphere of the time, inevitably at- 
tracted the greediest giants of the 
“robber baron” era. Time and again 
over-speculation and manipulation 
caused depressions. Notorious rail 
scandals became commonplace, e.g. 
the Credit-Mobilier case, in which 
insiders (including congressmen) 
split the profits after $73 million was 
charged for $50 million worth of 
construction. Rail kings reigned 
mercilessly while cutting each other’s 
throats. The Nickel Plate supposedly 
was so named because Vanderbilt 
had to pay so much for it that he 
suspected the rails must be made 
of “nickel plate.” “The public be 
damned,” he is quoted as bellowing, 
and no one today can forget this 
cancerous, frightening power of 
early, uninhibited railroad . giants. 

That era has passed, and due to 
technological change alone, never 
again will the railroads wield such 


a monopoly. Yet they are treated as 
if they might, and from the conse- 
quences of yesterday’s appalling ex- 
cesses have come the roots of today’s 
problems. 

The railroads now are (1) over- 
regulated at every governmental 
level, (2) taxed unfairly while com- 
petitors are subsidized, (3) ham- 
strung by reactionary, feather-bed- 
ding labor policies, and (4) afflicted 
generally with a “backward look” in 
management. Add to this the conse- 
quences of a transport revolution, 
unbalanced lobbying power of com- 
peting interests, and public apathy, 
and the rails’ woes seem virtually 
complete. 

Take the matter of regulation. In 
1887, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was established, and until 
Theodore Roosevelt’s administration 
its jaws were virtually toothless. But 
since then the ICC, plus forty-seven 
state commerce commissions and 
even cities with regulatory ordi- 
nances, have controlled every line in 
rail rate structures, every train stop 
and station, and almost every other 
matter of major or minor import, 
from mergers to when to blow a 
diesel horn. 

This is not necessarily undesir- 
able; all other commercial transpor- 
tation also is regulated. But the rail- 
roads contend theirs perennially is 
the tight end of the muzzle. They 
cite the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
which, while it regulates airlines, 
approves policies that permit the air- 





lines to compete for other systems’ 
customers. The ICC, meanwhile, at 
least until late last year, not only 
was dedicated to allocating its idea 
of a “fair share” of business among 
rail, truck or bus, barge, and pipe- 
line interests, but usually refused to 
permit railroads to adjust rates or 
service when they could and should to 
recapture customers or trim deficits. 

The rails also contend that along 
with discrimination from the referee, 
they have faced one sizeable group 

(Text continued on page 22) 
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...when John Luther “Casey” Jones was merely an engineer on the 
Illinois Central...when passengers, as a matter of course, disem- 
barked to shove a huffing locomotive up a steep grade...when 
15,000 cheering rioters burned down Pittsburgh’s Union Depot dur- 
ing the great railroad strike of 1877 and damned the Pennsy... when 
Union Pacific chief Edward Henry Harriman called rival Jim Hill 
from his hospital bed to announce that Mr. Hill should be pleased to 
know that Mr. Harriman was quite ready for their next court bat- 
tle...when the railway express began with messengers who carried 
letters under their beaver board hats...when at noon on November 
18, 1883, railroad time was standardized and an accurate timetable 
replaced the loose and seldom kept “arrangement of trains”...when 
the fast mail was snatched from prairie depots and the train roared 
on without a pause...when, in 1870, the first transcontinental round 
trip from Boston to Oakland, California was completed by an 
“eight-carriage” train in just six weeks...when there were no diesel 
engines...and a shrill steam whistle pierced many a small boy’s 
heart as he lay abed waiting for the rattle of the midnight express. 





Fifteen dollars was the 1880 rail fare from New York to Chicago. 
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Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
an ex-ferry boat operator, bought 
the New York Central at the age of 
73; at 76 he built a “new and grand 
depot” in Manhattan, called Grand 
Central Station. He left $75 million. 





Minnesota tycoon James Jerome Hill 
ran the Great Northern without a 
penny of government aid, and be- 
came a legend in the Northwest. 


A vacant 1905 club car (left) reposes in 
haughty elegance. En route, it was often 
a haven for quick-fingered, soft-spoken 
card players looking for a “friendly” 
game. (Below, left) Soon after 1869, 
when rails spanned the entire country, 
extravagant luxury cars sported mahog- 
any and bronze fixtures and plush seats 
to smooth the transcontinental trip. 





r 4 Mv —E N “This railroad is 95 per cent men and 5 per cent iron” 
|} vs oe © once boasted Alfred Holland Smith, 1914-1924 presi- 
dent of the New York Central. Indeed, untangling the entire history 
of railroading means weaving through human life: from wily, iron- 
willed, industrialists like J. P. Morgan and William H. Vanderbilt, 
who could demolish a thousand miles of track with a flick of a pen; 
to the improvers—Pullman, Westinghouse, Janney, whose inventions 
eased train travel and halted the slaughter on the rails; to the great 





train robbers, the diligent Pullman porters, and the fearless engi- , . , . 
: : o Quiet Jay Gould monopolized rail- 
neers, idols of American youth, who rode the cab through prairie roading in the Southwest. His pri- 
fires and over quaking bridges. All played a part in railroading’s mary concern, however, was quick 
vigorous, romantic youth. profit, not efficient transportation. 


A party aboard George F. Pullman’s private family car, the Tryphena, pose en route to a wedding in 1894, 
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LAST STOP FOR THE RAILROADS 
of competitors who aren't even gov- 
erned by these rules of the game. 
These are the “gypsy” truckers, who 
control some six-tenths of all trucks 
and are unregulated because they 
ostensibly haul agricultural products 
to market or are “private carriers” 
for products marketed by their own 
firms. Actually, in approximately 90 
per cent of the cases, the unregulated 
trucks are making for-hire service 
as available as the railroads might 
if they were not thoroughly ham- 
strung. 

Equally disheartening to railroads, 
is the fact that regulation commis- 
sions in each state where their lines 
operate may rule on anything the 
rails propose within each jurisdic- 
tion. A state can—and has—blocked 
a major change approved by the 
ICC and all other states on the line. 
Even a strong case may fall. In one 
instance, fifty-one protestors trav- 
eled some distance to thwart a train 
withdrawal—and they all came by 
car. In another, the Milwaukee Road 
has failed for a quarter-century to 
get approval to drop a train trans- 
porting twenty-three miners just six 
miles 

Maintenance and taxes are also a 
sore point. Although railroads build 
and maintain their own stations and 
rights-of-way, then pay state and lo- 
cal taxes totaling $435 million a year, 
none of their competitors bear a 
similar burden. Waterway improve- 
ments, streets, bridges, superhigh- 
ways, air terminals and runways, 
even airways traffic controls—all are 









publicly financed, and pay no taxes. 
(Certain fuel and other taxes, and 
also user fees, collected from 
carriers, however.) 

Worse, the railroads must give the 
most blood from their weakest ar- 
tery. Passenger service declines, yet 
a wartime ten per cent excise tax re- 
mains in force. The New York Cen- 
tral, New York City’s third-largest 
taxpayer, loses most heavily on its 
commuting service, yet its taxes on 
the first five miles of underground 
track out of Grand Central Station 
are some $5 million 12 per cent of 
the Central's entire tax bill. Sub- 
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urbanites complain of fare increases, 
then refuse to pay—through munic- 
ipal governments—their share for 
new overpasses that railroads are re- 
quired to build. 

For years railroads’ labor policies 
amounted to little more tnan merci- 
less exploitation, and the resulting 
bitterness on both sides has caused 
conditions for which both sides are 
paying heavily today. Make-work 
and featherbedding now are “ac- 
cepted” parts of railroad operations. 
While they may benefit labor in 
the short run, they also hike costs 
(wages are 62 per cent of total oper- 
ating expense) and slow moderniza- 
tion, which in turn might have helped 
to prevent the rails’ decline and the 
subsequent halving of available jobs 
since World War I. 

As in steam-engine days, every 
diesel still has a “fireman”—costing 
the railroads an extra $20 million a 
year. Because “work days” are based 
on old speed and distance tables, 
crews may get two or three days’ 
pay for a half-day’s work. Some 
rural station agents’ pay, when com- 
puted on the basis of working time, 
actually amounts to as much as $150 
(not $1.50) an hour! Yet rail Broth- 
erhoods, which apportion work by 
limiting the miles members can run, 
concede that nobody is getting rich. 
They say they are willing to discuss 


realistic adjustments, but need a 


“two-way track” not yet produced in 
labor-management talks. 
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stances, seemingly had the bold, pio- 
neering, efficiency-minded approach 
that their predecessors in the “gravy 
days” could afford to ignore. When 
trucks arrived, a few rail companies 
tried to integrate them into their 
own operations, but most _ short- 
sightedly ignored them—or tried to 
squeeze them out. Airlines, while 
eliminating repeated tipping and 
selling speed and courtesy from 
agent to stewardess, have boomed; 
but rail manners and efficiency (and 
fringe expenses) appear only worse, 
both to shipper and traveler. 
Today, when aggressive merchan- 


dising, speed, modernization, stream- 
lined administration, and in some 
cases outright mergers seem to be 
virtual necessities, rail managements 
too frequently suffer from myopia 
and hardening of corporate arteries. 
All, to be sure, agree in theory that 
their fates are irrevocably inter- 
twined. But because long-haul roads 
of the West aren’t yet strangling like 
those east of the Mississippi, they 
cannot, in practice, even agree on an 
“industry” approach—and this, along 
with a surprising reluctance to 
merge, weakens their positions still 
further. 


Ar tons tast, in 1958, when thirty 
railroads announced the bankruptcy 
bell was tolling, and sounded sincere 
about it, tentative corrective meas- 
ures finally were attempted on a 
national scale. A transportation act 
killed a wartime 3 per cent freight 
tax, and provided: 

1) Government backing for $500 
million in loans for new rail equip- 
ment. 

2) Instructions that the ICC be 
more speedy and “liberal” in acting 
on service reductions, or rate cuts 
to gain back customers—with less so- 
licitude about effects of such meas- 
ures on the railroads’ competitors, 
which are, in general, healthier any- 
way. 

3) Orders that the ICC clamp down 
on unregulated truckers who aren’t 
legitimate private or agricultural 
carriers. 

Even so, no diesel horns raised an 
undue din, for this bill was only a 
flea on Mount Everest, compared to 
fundamental needs. Yet it did relieve 
immediate pressure so significantly 
that the bankruptcies were postponed 
and the New York Central and 
Pennsylvania (among others) soon 
shelved merger and cutback pro- 
posals, at least temporarily. 

But an ICC examiner forthwith 
condemned one of the first new rail 
rate applications, one designed to at- 
tract newsprint business from other 
carriers. And Senator Clifford Case 
of New Jersey conceded that, while 
agreeing in principle with the idea 
of cutting unneeded passenger serv- 
ice, in practice he couldn’t consider 
that service unneeded if any of his 
constituents wanted it retained! 

The railroads can be saved, and 
they must be, for the long-run alter- 
natives are even more costly—but 
stronger medicine, quite clearly, is 
all that can do it. 





(This is the first of two articles about 
railroads by Mr. Balk.) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


ONGRATULATIONS, sIR. You are 
now part owner of a very valu- 
able piece of property at 101 East 
Erie Street, Chicago. It has a beau- 
tiful new and all-modern building 
on it—“home” for us quarter-mil- 
lion Kiwanians. It is paid for and 
the land is already worth 50 per 
cent more than it cost. It is de- 
signed for tomorrow’s need, and we 
can view it with deep appreciation. 
It is in an ideal location. (True, 
it ought to be in Phoenix, but I lost 
that argument.) Not only is it cen- 
tered geographically in the world 
of Kiwanis, it adorns the one city 
that most exemplifies the magnifi- 
cence, the grandeur, the force and 
promise of the western world. 

I’ve never lived there but I can 
readily understand how one gets to 
love Chicago. It’s too cold, too 
windy, too hot, too sultry, too 
crowded, too big, yet simply won- 
derful. Its very skyline is breath- 
taking, uniquely its own; its water- 
front “face” is inspired. 

Best of all is the attitude of its 
people. Many cities are impressive 
yet somehow leave the visitor cold. 
Not Chicago! Its spirit is a subtle, 
intangible thing, like the warm 
magic of an arm around a shoulder 
or the contagious glow of a smile. 
How fortunate we are to have our 
home there! 

It is regrettable that we can’t all 
gather for a housewarming at One- 
oh-one. That’s a good pet name for 
it; soon we’ll all understand that 
“One-oh-one” means not merely a 
house number but a welcome, a 
promise, an outreach. Let each Ki- 
wanian go individually as soon as 
he can. The personnel there num- 
bers 102. Each is handpicked not 
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for cold, corporate efficiency, but 
for fiduciary skill; not for quarterly 
dividends, but for abiding vision. 
From the moment you are greeted 
by the pretty receptionist until you 
shake hands with big, smiling 
“Pete” Peterson himself, you are 
somehow charmed. Pete is our ad- 
ministrative head, distinguished for 
warmth of personality as much as 
for executive leadership. 

For One-oh-one we owe much to 
many talented persons, but special 
mention must go to our Board Com- 
mittee on Permanent Home Office, 
Whitey Witthuhn, chairman; also 
to their advisors — Larry Smith, 
architect of the building, Leon 
Chatelain, consultant and immedi- 
ate past president of the American 
Institute of Architects, and Charles 
W. Haynes, general contractor. 
They’re like the mother who baked 
the cake —they’ll never get ade- 
quate thanks, but they will see the 
product enjoyed. 

Which, come to think of it, is the 
way of all Kiwanis service. 
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Steve Alford, lieutenant governor 
over in Division 8, asked 105-year- 
old Uncle Josh Jenkins, “*To what do 
you attribute your old age, sir?” 
Uncle Josh said, “It’s these vitamin 
pills I been taking ever since I was 
ninety-eight.” 


* * * 


Memo to our International Trus- 
tees, the Do-Something-About-It 
Committee: We Americans spend 
more money for alcohol and tobac- 
co than we spend for the education 
of 40 million citizens.:And the less 
we spend on education, the more 
we have to spend building jails. 


My phone rang. The Kiwanis club 
in Baton Rouge, Louisiana asked a 
favor. They had a loudspeaker at- 
tached to the telephone in their 
banquet hall. So—unshaved, un- 
combed, dripping sweat, and clad 
only in dirty shorts (I had been 
mowing my lawn), I sat in my 
home and made a formal speech to 
Kiwanians 2000 miles away! What I 
said wasn’t worth the toll charge. 
But the novelty was. 


- . * 


“Our American economic system 
may have its faults, but I like it,” 
Senator Goldwater told our club. 
“And you had better like it or you'll 
end up being comrades instead of 
Kiwanians.” 


* * 7 


Success? Most of it consists in get- 
ting along with the people you can’t 
get ahead of. 


* * * 


NOTABLE QUOTE: 


“If going to church is nothing 
more than habit, it may do more to 
put your soul to sleep than to save 
it. But don’t stop going to church! 
Rather, re-examine your motives, 
look around for some activity, some 
responsibility that breaks the rou- 
tine.” 


—CuHaries H. Brower 
IN Town Journal 


* + * 


“Any man’s life,” groused our club 
griper, “is twenty years of hearing 
his mother ask him where he is go- 
ing, then forty years of hearing his 
wife ask the same thing.” Yep, and 
at the end the mourners wonder, too. 


o - 
“Too many men,” says Jim Cooper 
in Marietta, Georgia, “avoid intel- 


lectual integrity, and prefer the 
refuge of dishonest self-delusion.” 


* * * 
It wouldn’t help much for me to 


see myself as others see me. I simply 
wouldn’t believe it. 


* * * 
“A diet,’ Dr. Rick Richter told 
our club, “is what most men keep 


putting off while they keep putting 
on.” 


* + * 


Tact fact to remember—anger is 
just one letter short of danger. 
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Texans are now planning the 44th annual Kiwanis International convention 


Dallas 


intends 
to 
dazzle 


, pAYs after Alaska’s admission to the Union 
was approved, a Dallas dairy firm came out with 
windshield stickers reading, “Texas—No Longer The 
Biggest—But Still The Best!” Kiwanians attending 
the 44th Annual Convention of Kiwanis International 
in Dallas June 14-19 will agree with that, if the 
twenty-one local committees have their way. 

They are bending every effort to make that slogan 
live. General Chairman Otto Eisenlohr, “Mr. Kiwanis” 
in Big D, is in regular touch with his associate chair- 
men. His five associate chairmen are in just as regu- 
lar touch with the committees for which they are 
responsible. 

The feature entertainment, for instance, will be of 
typically Texan proportions. The Junior Guests Com- 





mittee has seen to it that its charges will have the 
run of some of the biggest amusement park facili- ° 
ties in the country. The Meetin’ House quarters 
have been arranged next to Dallas’s giant, circular 
Memorial Auditorium and connected to it with an 
air-conditioned sidewalk. Hotel facilities have been 
buttoned down and the women folk are in for a 
special Dallas dazzling, too. 

It’s a big one, this Dallas promise. In the photo- 
graphs following, the Texas men and women, who 
are laboring to make this promise—that a convention 
in Texas is the best —live, are shown at Kiwanis 
work — talking, planning, checking, examining, re- 
jecting, replacing, aiming at their common goal: an 
uncommon Kiwanis International convention. 


Photographs by Shel Hershorn 


| | = | . Junior Guest Chairman Claud Cook (right) dis- 





cusses Fair Park facilities with entertainment pro- 
ducer Charley Meeker at Summer Musicals’ Hall. 











Committeeman Bernice Sudderth 
questions Adolphus Hotel sales 
manager Fred Brown in an atmos- 
phere of marble and mahogany. 


Coffee, committees, and cattlebrands are in evidence as Otto 
Eisenlohr (center), Dallas convertion chairman, outlines his 
needs and listens to the reports of associate convention chair- 
men (left to right) Byron Landress, Sebe Sebastian, Tim Welch 


and Melvin Munn. Lawrence Martin, missing, was out of town. 
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Framed between two points of a sculptured star- 
burst, committee members (left to right) Frank 
Chappell and Russell Sheppard discuss plans with 
Dallas Memorial Auditorium manager William 
Vanderslice. The auditorium is in the background. 


Inside the Dallas Memorial Auditorium Theatre Lounge, in an atmos- 
phere of contemporary comfort, will be located the convention's 
meeting house. Feature Entertainment Chairman Ves Box (right) is 
briefed by Headquarters Committee Chairman R.S. Davis, while in 
the background other committee members examine the facilities. 
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Spires of white, blue, and gold rise 
to form the Dallas skyline. Commit- 
tee Chairmen Cook and Chappell are 
standing on the air-conditioned side- 
walk adjacent to the convention hall. 














oo 


The Dallas Memorial Auditorium has a 10,439-seat arena, a 1770-seat theatre, 
ten meeting rooms, 110,000 square feet of exhibit space, and a parking lot capa- 
ble of accommodating 1100 long, wide, expensive Texas automobiles. Inspect- 
ing the arena from the balcony (left to right) are committee members Martin, 
Eisenlohr, Sebastian, Welch, manager Vanderslice, and committee member Wilson. 


The cost of building the modern Dallas Memorial Auditorium was $8,300,000. It has been in use only since last summer. 
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Discussing fashion 
and food are Mrs. 
Josephine Bagley, co- 
chairman of ladies 
entertainment 
(right) and Neiman- 
Marcus’s Zodiac 
Room boss, Helen 
Corbitt, gourmet, 
well-known chef, and 
author of a cookbook. 





>. 





Horsepower instead of horses is featured at the 
Statler-Hilton’s carriage entrance, yet the flavor 
of furs and fun on the town and the brightness 
of new adventure still pervade the nighttime hotel bs) 
atmosphere in the convention city of Dallas. 
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Where can they go 
for help? 


By RALPH FRIEDMAN 


opopy IN this day and age need 
| look very far to find literature 
on the subject of disturbed children 
and juvenile delinquency. It exists 
all around us—in books, pamphlets, 
magazine articles, theses—even in 
comic strips and advice-to-the-love- 
lorn columns. More difficult is the 
task of finding enlightenment among 
this maze of writings. Facts on the 
subject have been clouded by masses 
of contradictory data, conflicting 
analyses, variant definitions, narrow 
and partisan approaches, and “an- 
swers” that at best serve to inspire 
mere basic questions. 

The subjects themselves are often 
distorted by popularizers, who are 
ill-equipped to deal deductively with 
the data and who are inclined to 
sensationalize whatever they think is 
or can be made exciting. Nor is that 
the worst of it. Even the experts are 
far short of agreement on a host of 
questions, such as: What is child 
disturbance? What causes it? Is a 
disturbed child necessarily pre-de- 
linquent? How many children are 
disturbed? What is the relationship 
between disturbance and mental re- 
tardation? More than a dozen of the 
150 letters I received from people 
closely connected with medical or 
social work stated, in effect: “We 
would have to write a very long 
letter, since we don't know the an- 
swer to your questions.” 

It is as difficult to intelligently sur- 
vey the subject of disturbed children 
without reference to mental health 
generally as it is to study corn pro- 
duction without taking into consid- 
eration the factors of soil and climate. 
America’s most expensive, broad, and 
heartbreaking health problem is 
mental health. Each year, hundreds 
of thousands “crack up,” and millions 
more come close to the abyss. Every 
town has its share of woes: men and 
women whose departure for treat- 
ment leaves aching gaps in family 
life, and whose recovery depends 
upon, in a large part, the perceptive 
diagnosis of skilled practitioners. 

As serious as the situation is with 
adults, it is even graver with chil- 
dren. We know much less about 
treating them. Children need indi- 
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vidual treatment by highly trained, 
sensitive, warm-hearted therapists. 
Often, weeks are required to induce 
a child to verbalize: more weeks are 
needed for the therapist to under- 
stand the child’s fantasy system: A 
very young child has to be ap- 
proached at the play level, where he 
expresses, through games or other 
play activity, his fears, anxieties, 
doubts, worries, angers, and prob- 
lems, without fear of disciplinary re- 
prisal by the therapist. 

Many experts consider mental 
health education basic in a preven- 
tion program. A large group of pro- 
fessors of psychiatry in medical 
schools throughout the nation, when 
asked what could be done to stem the 
rising tide of mental illness, replied 
in decisive numbers: “We think we 
can train healthy mental habits in 
childhood just as we can train chil- 
dren in healthy physical habits... 
This can be done by enlisting all the 
facilities of a community—its parents, 
teachers, clergy, and doctors. Work- 
ing together, we can help children 
become emotionally healthy adults. 
If already disturbed, we can give 
them the treatment early to lessen 
the damage.” 

Dr. S. J. Conrad, director of the 
Los Angeles state mental hygiene 
clinic, observes that we are working 
in reverse: first building more and 
more state hospitals to care for those 
already insane, then more clinics to 
treat those who are already emotion- 
ally disturbed, and finally, what is 
most important of all, and ought to 
come first, public education. 

Child psychiatrists urge that a pre- 
ventive program be introduced in the 
well-baby clinics, and that pediatri- 
cians acquire some psychiatric train- 
ing. General practitioners, nurses, 
clergymen, recreation directors, 
policemen, probation officers, lawyers, 
and judges also ought to have some 
psychiatric understanding. 

If it is even partially true that the 
troubles of children lie in their par- 
ents, then the parents of disturbed 
youngsters need help as much as 
their offspring. Child guidance clinics 
almost invariably insist upon first 
interviewing at least one parent be- 


fore they proceed with the child. 
Some child guidance clinics spend 
almost as much time with parents as 
they do with children. 

Schools for parents of children in 
trouble have been tried with some 
success in Boston and Detroit. Other 
large cities have shown an interest 
in similar programs. But these are 
still few, and fewer yet are schools 
for parents of children who are vic- 
tims of emotional disturbance, but 
are not delinquent 

The public school, even more than 
the family, is regarded by many as 
the first great line of defense. “if 
guidance under leadership could be 
provided within the schools (for 
teachers, staff, and principal) where 
mental health problems are in- 
volved,” declares The Western In- 
terstate Commission for Higher 
Education (WICHE), “the school 
system of the country would repre- 
sent a major front for a mass attack 
upon maladjustment among chil- 
dren.” 

There is presently little “guidance 
under leadership.” We do not have 
teachers equipped or trained to work 
with seriously disturbed children,” 
writes Clay S. Sheffield of Birming- 
ham, director of the Guidance Cen- 
ter of the Birmingham Public Schools. 
In this respect, the Birmingham 
schools are by no means exceptional. 

It seems somewhat paradoxical that 
the same schools that are under ra- 
tional attack for failing to inculcate 
the disciplined art of thinking upon 
their pupils should be uncritically 
called upon to be the key custodians 
of emotional stability among the 
youth. 

Few school systems have adequate 
classes or programs for emotionally 
and socially maladjusted pupils; few 
colleges and universities have spe- 
cial training designed to equip teach- 
ers to adequately cope with such 
children; relatively few teachers who 
can successfully work with the dis- 
turbed are available. 

Many teachers who have been suc- 
cessful with “normal” children can- 
not take the stresses and strains in 
handling maladjusted children. The 

(see GO FOR HELP page 39) 
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Although our knowledge of mental illness is 
increasing, we are woefully short of the dectors and 
teachers, clinics and classrooms needed to help 
disturbed children. What is worse, 


we lack the willingness to do much about it 
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FOR A LADY 


When planes crash or trappers 


become ill in the northern wilderness 


where nobody else can 


go, the men and women of the 


RCAF’s para-rescue team jump in 


By ROBERT CHRISTIE 


| Baperemaeseye a notably chary lot 
when it comes to praising their 
own, will tell you that the 500 men 
and women of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force’s Search and Rescue or- 
ganization are among the world’s 
best when it comes to saving lives. 
They are based at nine centers, from 
Vancouver, British Columbia, to Tor- 
bay, Newfoundland—and they often 
are called upon to enter parts of 
Canada where even the bears feel 
lonely. The casual, youthful crews 
spend an average of four out of 
twelve months in the air, which 
breaks down to one mission every 
thirty-six hours. Without bragging 
about it, they will remove an Eskimo 
woman stricken with meningitis from 
bleak Arctic Bay or evacuate a gun- 
shot casualty from Pangnirtung. 
They'll fly to the site of a Yukon 
crash or approach Labrador’s storm- 
locked Forteau Bay to bring out a 
desperately ill five-year-old. 
Within the 500 are fifty who have 
most often excited public admira- 
tion by their skill, devotion, and 
daring. These are the para-rescue 
specialists, whose job it is to para- 
chute into the wilderness to save 
lives otherwise forfeit. It is no job 
for anyone who wants something 
more substantial under him than a 


pile of fresh air and rugged, isolated 
country. 

The jumpers are employed only 
when no other means exist of reach- 
ing a scene of disaster or emergency. 
And because the work is so hazard- 
ous, it astonishes most people that 
Canada, the sole nation to do so, em- 
ploys young women as para-rescue 
nurses. Hardly a job for a lady, one 
would think, but the girls love it. 
All are R.N.’s, and they go right 
along—and out—with the men. “Can’t 
a guy,” one brassed-off para-rescue- 
man asked with genuine pain, “ever 
get away from dames?” 

While their operations look to the 
earthbound like pretty reckless 
stunts, the RCAF won’t throw away 
a jumper’s life in a theatrical at- 
tempt to bring off the impossible. 
Few missions, however, appear to be 
considered impossible when you look 
at the record. 

Consider the case, for example, 
of a US Strategic Air Command’s 
stricken B-47, which blew up over 
Saskatchewan. 

On a bitterly cold February morn- 
ing the aircraft, skippered by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Kenneth McGrew, 
was returning from Greenland in the 
company of four other bombers to 
its base at March Field, Riverside, 
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California. There seemed nothing to 
worry about. Snoring along at 500 
miles an hour, a good 30,000 feet 
above the pine-spiked Northland, the 
eighty-two-ton plane gave no warn- 
ing that anything was shortly to go 
wrong. Suddenly, at daybreak, 
Colonel McGrew and his three com- 
panions saw their Stratojet’s Num- 
bers 4 and 5 engines suddenly ex- 
hale plumes of smoke. A moment 
later the engines blossomed with 
petals of flame. 

“We were preparing to abandon 
ship,” the co-pilot, Captain Lester 
Epton, said later, ““‘when it hap- 
pened.” 

“It” was a tremendous explosion 
that tore the big jet apart, scatter- 
ing the craft in bits and pieces over 
ten square miles of the sub-Arctic 
land below 

The other bombers flashed May- 
day, the international distress signal, 
and then, powerless to act further, 
bored on for home. Their signal was 
picked up by RCAF at Churchill and 
Rivers, Manitoba. Rescue mechanism 
at once went into gear, though it 
seemed impossible there could be 
It was the kind of hunt 
range from very 


survivors 
whose prospects 
dim to black. 

Hurled into the stratosphere by 
the blast, both McGrew and Epton 
made good lan.ings. However, they 
came to earth about two miles apart, 
and neither knew the other’s where- 
abouts. 


Tem previcaMent was grave. The 
ground temperature was twenty be- 
low and snow was falling. Their 
summer uniforms under flight over- 
ails were no protection against the 
cold. They were miles from anywhere 
in country so inhospitable that even 
trappers and Indians treat it with re- 
spect. They possessed, even had there 
been any place to go, no means of 
travel. 

The two Americans settled down 
for what might have been a long 
wait, doing what they could to shore 
up their chances of survival. As it 
was, Lieutenant Colonel McGrew 
was rescued quickly. “I never thought 
they'd find me so fast,” he said later. 
“We must have gone out around 
seven-thirty that morning. Only a 
couple of hours later a Connie was 
over me and then a Dakota came 
within radio range and I steered him 
to where I was with my walkie- 
talkie.” 

Something tumbled from the 
low-flying Dak and then a chute 
canopied. RCAF Sergeant Warren 
Dawson, an old hand with fifty-five 
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jumps and six operational missions 
behind him, drifted downward. He 
was astounded to find that the colo- 
nel’s single injury was a gashed ear, 
apparently cut in the explosion. After 
dressing the wound, the sergeant 
moved his patient to a nearby lake 
where a ski-equipped plane waited 
to take the two back to civilization. 

His co-pilot’s ordeal was more 
severe. Leaping from one of the four 
Dakotas now overhead, Corporal 
Charles Cooney discovered that both 
Epton’s feet were already frostbit- 
ten. Cooney radioed a report and 
asked for help. That afternoon an- 
other plane dropped three more 
para-rescuers—Nursing Sister Mari- 
on MacDonald, Sergeant Pat Mc- 
Menamon and E. A. Thompson. 
Epton was stunned by a lady’s pres- 
ence, assuming get-togethers in this 
corner of the world were always 
strictly stag. “When I heard her voice 
—well, sir! Talk about building 
morale!” 

McGrew and his co-pilot had with- 
out question been snatched from an 
Arctic death. What of the other two 
officers aboard the B-47? Captain 
Thomas Pittman, himself a Strato- 
jet captain, was found alive three 
days later after a stubborn fourteen- 
plane search. “I had a day off,” he 
told reporters, “and I'd come along 
for the ride.” 

Bouncing down into a snowdrift, 
he owed his life to a new type of 
survival suit he was wearing. With- 
out food or shelter, one leg smashed 
in the explosion, he lay there help- 
less. He had been unable to reach a 
rabbit he’d shot for food, though he 
dropped it only twenty feet away. 
Exposure and infection had done 
their work by the time aid got to 
him. Winnipeg surgeons later ampu- 
tated the lower part of his right leg. 
The fourth officer died in the wreck- 
age. 

Here was a rescue which was a 
model of its kind. It had been swift 
and effective, paying off in the only 
coin acceptable—deliverance. Aside 
from the purely humane aspect, the 
lives of three valuable and highly 
trained men had been saved. The 
operation, while widely applauded, 
revived the public bewilderment ob- 
servable upon such occasions. “But 
what,’ people wanted to know, 
“makes them jump into such places?” 
Those who wear the para-rescue 
badge are not especially helpful when 
asked to explain themselves, floun- 
dering or else falling back on the 
wisecrack. 

“It’s the big money,” veteran Ser- 
geant Robert Crabo laughed, refer- 





ring to the extra $30 a month risk 
pay each gets. “Of course, it isn’t all 
clear. There’s income tax. They don’t 
treat us any different than million- 
aires.” 

Fun-loving Nursing Sister Mar- 
jorie Fera of Sudbury, Ontario gave 
the whole matter ten seconds’ con- 
sideration. ““‘Why ask me?” she 
grinned, shrugging off her own 
twenty-odd drops. “It just seems like 
a fast way of getting there.” 

A senior officer at Stanton Edmon- 
ton had another explanation. “These 
kids can’t tell you why they picked 
the job. Not one of them. I suspect, 
though, it has something to do with 
the satisfaction you get from being 
where you’re needed.” 

Nursing Sister Grace Woodman, a 
slip of a thing who perhaps weighs 
all of a hundred pounds, and the 
first nurse to make an operational 
jump, had still another answer. 
“Para-rescue is simply an extension 
of medicine. A means of help when 
there is no other way. It is all very 
practical and only mysterious if you 
make it that way.” 


Tue twenty-week para-rescue 
course has a single object: The train- 
ing of men and women to parachute 
into otherwise inaccessible spots to 
save lives. Every trainee is a volun- 
teer. All are carefully screened. Each 
can count on plenty of variety after 
being accepted. 

“Like everybody else, we have our 
ups and downs,” a sergeant quipped. 
“Conventional as it might seem, it 
would be nice to get back to the 
ground just once the same way we 
went up.” 

The rate of attrition in training 
seems high: One third of the candi- 
dates failed to finish a recent course. 
Yet this is hardly surprising when 
one looks at the syllabus. 

The first ten weeks of the course 
are held at Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dubbed the “push-up phase,” the 
program of physical conditioning is 
an intensive one. A five-mile run is 
considered merely a kind of dessert 
after a killing P.T. session. Of these 
workouts, a graduate remarked, “It 
was quite a surprise. I didn’t know 
I had so much mileage in me.” 

This high-octane body-building 
pays off in the clinches. Several years 
ago, Flight Sergeant George Leckie 
made a risky jump with two com- 
panions into the gorge-torn Cascade 
Mountain country of Washington 
state to rescue a civilian couple 
whose light aircraft had crashed at 
the 8000-foot level of Mount Hozo- 

(see NO JOB page 46) 
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We DOES TAKE IT? People who 
grew up in a city take garbage-tak- 
ing for granted—some truck will 
come by! And persons who live on a 
farm have a similar shrugging atti- 
tude—there’s either the pig or a sink- 
hole that needs filling. But for folks 
in those in-between areas—to which 
young couples rush as fast as they 
can dig up a down payment—WHO 
TAKES THE LEAVINGS? I ask you! 
I ask you, because you may forget 
to ask. And if you do forget, and if 
the builders or developers forget to 
bring up the subject—here’s what is 
likely to happen. 

When my husband and I bought 
our first house it was on the unlim- 
ited side of the city limits, but I had 
no qualms because I’d been born and 
reared in a suburb. I forgot, though, 
that my childhood home was sur- 
rounded by forty acres of our own 
ground, besides being equipped with 
a coal-burning range in the kitchen 
and a coal-burning furnace in the 
cellar. My honeymoon home, al- 
though described as “suburban,” was 
surrounded by a small lawn facing a 
paved street; the furnace burned oil 
(and only oil) and our kitchen stove 
was electric. There were no facilities 
for burning up, and no wooded areas 
for chucking out, leavings. So resi- 
due accumulated. 

Wanly we watched city-owned 
trucks serve the houses across the 
street—but we lived on the wrong 
side of the garbage-trucks. 

“Go to Sears,” somebody advised 
us, “and buy an empty oil-drum.” 
We bought it. Acting under instruc- 
tions, we cut out the top, punched a 
hole near the bottom (to provide a 
draft), and this incinerated very well 
for awhile—at least it did on dry 
days and with plenty of kindling. But 
into each life some rain must fall, 
and this applies to an out-door gar- 
bage burner. Garbage, we learned, 
does not burn well if there are either 
damp ashes or a few inches of water 
in the bottom of the burner. Also, 
there are the grapefruit rinds, chicken 
bones, corn husks! It’s amazing how 
much lawn these can cover when a 
neighborly dog tips the oil-drum and 
investigates those unconsumed ashes. 
Even if they do remain in the can, 
these unconsumed uncombustibles 
accumulate, not too little too late, 
but too much far too soon. Eventu- 
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City-owned trucks served the houses across 


the street—but we lived on the 


wrong side of the trucks 


ally they approach the top of the 
oil-drum. 

About a mile out in the country 
we had observed a deep ditch, with 
indications that other householders 
must have had our type of problem. 
We loaded our rusty cans and black- 
ened debris into our car, chose a time 
when the road was deserted—and 
added our contribution. For nearly a 
year we visited this ditch as the need 
arose, and nobody remonstrated. But 
then one day NO DUMPING ap- 
peared; so we didn’t dump—not right 
there! We went down the road apiece. 

We were cooling off on our lawn 
when a man arrived, a man with a 
badge. He held out half an envelope. 
“This your name?” It was ours all 
right. The wrong half had burned; 
name and address were still visible. 
He didn’t arrest us, just made us go 
back and pick up every bit of our 
last deposit. Passers-by, seeing us 
scramble up the bank and gaze self- 
consciously off at the view every 
time a car sounded, may have thought 
we were romancing in that lonely 
spot. We weren't. 

I had asked our visitor what he 
would recommend re our problem, 
and he had directed us to the City 
Dump. The City Dump was on the 
opposite end of town, but we found 
it. Threading our way through a 





By BETTY FURST 


narrow, unpaved, littered alley (dur- 
ing a time of tire-shortages!), then 
over a bumpy and winding dirt lane, 
we eventually reached three piles 
of smoking rubble. A little man liv- 
ing in a little shack supervised the 
distribution of dumping—and col- 
lected a small fee from each dumper. 
Apparently this dump had been lo- 
cated where a low spot needed to be 
filled in; I understood such dumps 
are closed once a desired level is 
reached. I don’t know—we moved 
before we had to verify this rumor. 

We moved to another city; and 
this time bought a house inside the 
corporate limits. Nowadays strong 
men in capacious trucks pick up my 
garbage, my tin-cans, my old bot- 
tles, and at a very low cost to each 
taxpayer. But one day at a formal 
luncheon I overheard the smartly 
gowned, beautifully groomed woman 
next to me explaining: 

“We've just spent a hundred dol- 
lars building a barbecue-pit because 
I’m sick and tired of burning garbage 
in the living-room fireplace!” 

I’d never seen her before, but my 
heart warmed as to a suffering sister. 
I too had known the waffle dangling 
from the andiron, the egg-shell 
popped out onto the hearth, the odd 
smells...the glamor of suburban liv- 
ing! THE END 
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Kiwanis 


"Action 





Hospitals and Institutions 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP 
public awareness and responsibility—key requisites 
for effective mental health programs—are more often 
conspicuous by their absence than by their presence.” 
“Where Can They Go For Help?” 
The Kiwanis Magazine, February 1959 


In wasnHincton, D. C. emotionally disturbed children 
can receive help at the School Guidance Center, 3000 
Connecticut Avenue. Each month for the past year, the 
Kiwanis Club of Northwest Washington, conspicuously 
aware of its responsibility to promote effective mental 
health programs, has given the center a $100 check and 
assigned two club members to visit the institution. The 
visitors observe activities and pitch in when and where 
they're needed. 

In response to the club’s aid, Mildred Elliot Berl, 
director of the center, recently wrote to the members 
as follows: 

“Gentlemen: 

“Thank you for your help to Mary, the little girl who 
cried when your Santa Claus brought a cake to her 
place at your Christmas luncheon party for our chil- 
dren. Your children’s committee chairman asked: ‘Did 
we do the right thing? Mary was crying.’ Yes, you did 
the right thing and we are glad that Mary cried. 
Eighteen months ago Mary couldn’t cry. She showed 
no emotion. 

“Thank you for your help to Sam, the tall blond boy. 
When Sam came to us last summer for a trial period 
we were doubtful about his prognosis. He talked con- 
stantly and used every known four-letter word. Any 
friendly gesture was regarded as a hostile attack. We 
asked our consultants about the possibiiity of place- 
ment in a state mental hospital. One of the staff mem- 
bers asked us to try him out in our school group. ‘I like 





“Just as we are able to translate 
eur high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


the boy,’ she stated, ‘and I think we can reach him.’ 

“We talked with Sam’s mother, a widow. She could 
pay only one-fourth of the estimated cost of care for a 
year. ‘Perhaps a state institution is all that is possible.’ 
she said, ‘but I do wish he could have a chance here 
first.’ 

“Sam looks ‘tough’ with his black jacket and his 
motorcycle boots, but underneath the exterior is a very 
frightened youngster—a boy too frightened to ride a 
bus alone. From time to time, periods of depression 
overwhelm Sam and he withdraws from the group, 
sobbing but then talking until he can recover his facade 
of ‘tough guy’ and return to his class. We don’t know 
about Sam’s future but we're getting to know Sam 
better each day and maybe your help will help us to get 
him back into junior high school instead of to a hospital. 
Thank you. 

“Remember the freckled-faced youngster who stood up 
and told the luncheon party a joke? That’s Pat. Pat was 
sent by a local university’s reading clinic because he 





was too timid to recite in school! Pat hasn’t overcome 
all of his school difficulties, but his future looks good at 
this time. Thank you. 

“And the smallest boy, who kept telling you what a 
good party it was and how much he liked the toys that 
you gave him—He is Freddie. Freddie had a reason to 
be happy that day. We had referred him for consulta- 
tion at one of the hospitals and the conclusion was that 
he no longer needed to wear a brace. Freddie was sent 
to us by a psychologist last fall because he had de- 


In tintype pose, Charles 
Town, West Virginia 
Kiwanians sedately display 
articles soon to be 

sold at auction. In 
addition to the antiques, 
citizens donated 
everything from alfalfa 
to savings bonds for 

the all-day sale, which 
netted the club more than 


$1000 for youth work. 
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layed speech. He certainly kept the conversation going 
at the luncheon, didn’t he? 

“That chubby boy who sat near the head table was 
Bob. The pupil personnel worker at his school had rec- 
ommended institutionalization for Bob because he had 
failed to progress even in the remedial classes. Fre- 
quently, he would jump up and start to choke another 
youngster. Our neurological consultant found that Bob 
was having seizures and put him on medication. Our 
pediatric consultant worked out a special diet for him. 
Bob still has temper outbursts but not frequently and 
when he storms out of the classroom shouting, ‘I hate 
all schools, we know that in a few minutes he'll be 
back with an apology. He has learned to read, too. 
Thank you. 

“Thank you for your help to these and the other chil- 
dren and especially thank you for the moral support 
you have given our staff to continue in our work with 
emotionally disturbed children.” 


Child and Youth Work 


“A HOWLING SUCCESS” 
“FINANCIALLY it was a flop,” he said. “But as far as 
serving youth goes, it was a howling success.” 

Dick Hope, chairman of the Kiwanis Club of St. 
Joseph, Missouri’s Youth Work Committee, was talking 
about the Second Annual Kiwanis Kid’s Mutt Show, 
co-sponsored by a dog food manufacturer. 

The youth committee planned and publicized the 
event, and on show day fifty club members literally went 
to the dogs at Goetz Field to oversee the proceedings and 
comfort the nervous contestants (see right). 

Professional judges selected winners among the 100 
entries: the tallest, the smallest, the most cleverly cos- 
tumed, the best groomed, the most obedient, the best 
trickster. Pedigrees were of no advantage, as each entry 
stood entirely on his own four legs. Masters of the 
champions each received a bicycle. The mutts got the 
ribbons. 


After winding its way 
through the San Juan 
Mountains in southwestern 
Colorado, the excursion 
train chartered by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Alamosa rests 
in scenic Toltec Gorge. As 
a fund-raising venture, Ki- 
wanians hired the nine- 
car train for a weekend 
“Kolor Karavan” and sold 
refreshments to the 153 
passengers aboard. Weeks 
before the trip the club 
set up a reservation booth 
in the local depot (sel- 
dom used now for passen- 
ger operations). The train, 
pulled by a steam engine 
identical to the engine 
of the old San Juan Ex- 
press, puffed along the 
same three-foot gauge 
route the Express traveled 
when it brought passen- 
gers to the mining camp 
at Silverton in the 1880's. 
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Community Projects 


OHMPA-OHMPA-PA IN ROCKAWAY 

A MAN’s PULSES pound when he stomps the ground to 
the rhythm of a village band. In fact, Kiwanians in East 
Rockaway, New York enjoyed the music of the village 
high school band so much, they decided to erect a band- 
shell in the village park. Three years later the thirty- 
eight-member Kiwanis Club of East Rockaway had, by 
sponsoring talent shows and Christmas tree sales and 
publishing a dedication program, raised $8000. The club 
then hired an architect and contractor, and soon mem- 
bers were contentedly stomping their feet as the high 
school band thumped out “Seventy-Six Trombones” at 
its opening performance in the new bandshell. 
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THE WAY OF THE BALL 
AS ANY TENNIS player knows, when the court is wet the 
ball doesn’t bounce properly. It thuds soddenly, instead. 
And if the court is made of gravel, rain can leave it wet 
for hours 

The courts were made of gravel where members of 
the Junior Tennis Club in Atikokan, Ontario played, 
and therefore were unusable during much of the rainy 
season. Then the Kiwanis Club of Atikokan, which 
sponsors the tennis club, spent $1000 to hardsurface the 
earth courts. In return, the owners of the courts offered 
club members exclusive use of the courts during a 
specified period each day and provided free instructions 
for the junior players. 

“That's the way the ball bounces,” quipped Atikokan 
Kiwanians 


Fund-Raising 


RADIO'S REWARDS 

At 4 a.m. In Anniston, Alabama four Kiwanians rolled 
groggily out of bed. They stumbled through their usual 
ablutions, gulped cups of black coffee, and stepped 
gingerly into the dawn. 

The Kiwanians trekking through the dew were not 
ornithologists, insomniacs, or even milkmen. They were 
workers on the first shift of Kiwanis Radio Day, an 
annual fund-raising event of the Anniston club. They 
were off to radio station WHMA to awaken the sleep- 
ing populace with music-to-breakfast-by and news-of- 
the-world. 

For three consecutive years the Kiwanis Club of 
Anniston has sponsored KRD, a very “simple” project 
(says Radio Day Chairman Ed King). The simple proj- 
ect, however, requires a general chairman, an advertis- 
ing chairman, and a broadcast scheduling chairman, 
plus the assistance of every member of the club. 

Two weeks before the event each Kiwanian is assigned 
three prospects to sell advertising spots at $3 a spot. 
After this solicitation, the club paid station 


year's 


WHMA $300, banked the remaining $925.50, and settled 
back as KRD crept up. 

On the big day, the club members took turns broad- 
casting for thirty-minute periods each. They played 
records, read newscasts, delivered commercials, and ad 
libbed in joshing vein as they plugged competitors’ 
products. When the show was over, at eleven that eve- 
ning, Kiwanians gently massaged their throats and 
headed for home. 


Agriculture 


A BRISKET IN HER BASKET 

THERE WAS ONCE a young housewife who thought brisket 
was part of an automobile. One Saturday as she skipped 
lightly along the streets of Baltimore, Maryland she de- 
cided to stop at the Eastpoint Shopping Center and re- 
plenish her larder. But instead of going directly to the 
store, she was attracted by a special 4-H exhibit at the 
Center and went to see that first. 

The exhibit, a project of the Kiwanis Club of Loch 
Raven, featured a variety of farm animals, including 
four breeds of sheep and champion beef and dairy cattle 
(winners of blue ribbons at the recent Timonium Fair). 
The club had summoned the county agent to explain 
why each animal was a champion, and the cost and 
problems involved in raising it. To benefit people like 
the heroine mentioned above, a representative of the 
University of Maryland chalked off one of the prize 
steers and (below) with a pointer in one hand and a 
microphone in the other explained to the more than 
15,000 persons who strolled through the exhibit just 
where to find ribs, rump, round, loin, and even brisket. 
He also explained how the hides and waste materials are 
utilized. 

“Show me a beef and I'll show you some brisket,” 
boasted the young wife afterwards. 

“Success has gone to our heads,” admitted Loch 
Raven Kiwanians. “We are already planning next year’s 
exhibit.” 
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GO FOR HELP 
(From page 30) 


teacher who works best with these 
youngsters must be informed in the 
areas of sociology, psychology, and 
cultural relativity, and must pos- 
sess sympathy, empathy, emotional 
stability, warmth, imagination, and 
physical strength and endurance. 
The teacher must give the feeling, as 
one veteran had advised, that she 
does not feel as other adults do about 
children in trouble. “I’m on your 
side because I, too, had trouble grow- 
ing up,” should be her attitude. 

Outside the school, too, there is a 
discomforting shortage of trained 
counseling personnel. And the serv- 
ices of far more skilled persons con- 
sist almost exclusively of institutional 
rehabilitation than in working for 
prevention in the community itself. 

In the entire nation, there are less 
than 10,000 psychiatrists, with one- 
third located in two states—New York 
and California. Many states have 
fewer than 25 psychiatrists. A large 
number are in private practice, with 
many unavailable to persons of mod- 
est means. Dr. William C. Mennin- 
ger declares that “there are less than 
one-third of the needed psychiatrists, 
social workers, and nurses to meet 
the current demands of hospitals, 
clinics, and other organizations de- 
siring their services.” 

The situation is still more dismal 
regarding personnel who specialize 
in helping children. Last year, in the 
entire nation, less than sixty doctors 
were in training as child psychia- 
trists, and only 200 child psychiatrists 
were in practice. Communities and 
private groups that had planned to 
erect modern clinics abandoned the 
blueprints when they discovered 
they could not obtain qualified per- 
sonnel. The Reiss-Davis Child Guid- 
ance Clinic of Los Angeles estimates 
that 22 per cent of the psychiatric 
and 28 per cent of the psychological 
posts already budgeted by various 
Southern California clinics are un- 
filled because of personnel shortages. 

“The number of child psychiatrists 
has increased tenfold in the past ten 
years, but many go into private prac- 
tice,” explains Dr. George S. Steven- 
son of the National Association for 
Mental Health. “We are better off 
than we were, but we know our need 
better, and so the jobs are greatly 
increased and the unfilled jobs are 
more.” 

Still, why aren’t more persons 
training to be child psychiatrists? 
One answer, bluntly, is money. A 
child psychiatrist puts in—at enor- 
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mous expense—a minimum of thirteen 
years of education after high school, 
yet what are his rewards? Dr. Rocco 
Motto, medical director of Reiss- 
Davis, worked at the Los Angeles 
County Juvenile Hall for $2.25 an 
hour when he started. “Plumbers 
there were getting more,” he com- 
mented wryly. 

Many of the persons who work 
with disturbed and delinquent indi- 
viduals lack the training to do a com- 
petent job. In Montana, for instance, 
not a probation officer within the 
state meets the qualifications of the 
National Probation and Parole As- 
sociation. Over the country, only one 
probation officer in ten has completed 
social work. (Half the counties in 
the US have never provided pro- 
bation services to their juvenile 
courts.) A representative of the 
University of California School of 
Social Work told a Governor’s Con- 
ference that four-fifths of the social 
workers had no professional educa- 
tion. “More than buildings, more 
than drugs, the West needs many 
more trained people, and bold 
programs of research,” the WICHE 
implored. 

A key factor in the burning short- 
age of skilled personnel is, again, 
money. “Because of the salary situ- 
ation for social workers in Utah,” 
says Ward C. Holbrook of the state’s 
Public Welfare Commission, “a suffi- 
cient number of people qualified and 
interested in this work have not been 
drawn into the field, and of those 
who enter, many are drawn away 
by more attractively paying jobs 
elsewhere.” There are many such 
Utahs. 

Two-thirds of the child guidance 
clinics in the nation offer their psy- 


* a * * * * * 


“Always remember,” a wise and 
elderly speaker told us men at Ki- 
wanis Tuesday, “that throughout your 
life a few non-essentials are essential 
to happiness.” —Oren Arnold 


* * + * * * + 


chologists maximum salaries of be- 
tween $6000 and $8000, and half the 
clinics offer their professional social 
workers maximum salaries of $6000 to 
$6900. In some places, psychologists 
and psychiatric social workers are 
expected to work for $4000 a year. 

Another reason for the shortage is 
that many states make no attempt to 
develop their own personnel. As an 
example, consider the eleven West- 
ern states. In six, there are no psy- 
chiatric residents in training at any 


facilities in the state. Seven have no 
approved graduate school of Social 
work. Six have no state hospital that 
can be utilized for doctoral training 
in clinical psychology. Seven have 
no approved university doctoral pro- 
gram in clinical psychology. The state 
of Washington, to staff its child guid- 
ance centers, “had to honeycomb the 
entire nation.” Yet it could get so 
few child psychiatrists that their 
duties are restricted to diagnostic 
work; the therapy is conducted by 
psychiatric social workers. 


Tuere are about 1200 mental health 
clinics of all kinds in the US. These 
clinics, which provide psychiatric 
treatment for persons with less 
severe mental disorders, have been 
of considerable help to their patients. 
Many a person would now be in a 
mental institution except for the aid 
received at a clinic. 

Since clinics are generally under- 
staffed and overcrowded, they sel- 
dom have the chance to show what 
they can do under optimum condi- 
tions. But there is a hint as to their 
true capabilities in a report, on “hard 
core” families, coming out of Cali- 
fornia. 

The “hard core” units are mired 
down, demoralized, unproductive 
families who utilize or occupy the 
efforts of social service-police agen- 
cies at a staggering rate—from ten to 
seventy-five times their number. A 


. project undertaken by the Depart- 


ment of Mental Hygiene demon- 
strated that treatment and rehabili- 
tation of eight psychiatric cases cost 
only $3429 at community clinics, as 
compared to $38,623 spent on fami- 
lies of these cases in county aid. 

Yet, with all the good it can do, 
clinic treatment is available to rela- 
tively few who need it. Half of the 
clinics give only part-time service. 
One state does not possess a single 
clinic; several have only one or two. 
Better than fifty per cent of the 
clinics are located in the north-east- 
ern portion of the country, which 
contains only twenty-five per cent of 
the population. The NAML declares 
there ought to be at least 3300 full- 
time clinics. 

Many of the clinics are not situ- 
ated near their chief source of in- 
take, where they should be. For 
instance, in Los Angeles most clinics 
are located far from the metropolitan 
inner ring, beyond the heavy centers 
of the city’s population. And it is in 
these areas where the clinics are 
most badly needed. ° 

Again, in shortage of facilities, the 

(see GO FOR HELP page 42) 
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TOOLS for 
the PHILIPPINES 


yen PHONE RANG in the little mis- 

office in Southern Luzon. 
The woman who answered it was 
puzzled when the man on the other 
end told her to come and pick up a 
package, but she put on her hat and 
made the trip of some twenty-two 
miles to the customs office at Manila 
Harbor anyway. On her arrival she 
was handed a box of used Christmas 
cards that had been sent by some 
well-meaning church group back in 
the States. She was also handed 
(considering the nature of the pack- 
age) a completely exorbitant cus- 
toms charge. 

“I don’t want to pay this charge,” 
she spluttered at the customs official. 
“But you have to,” he insisted. 
“Then I don’t want the cards!” 
“But what shall we do with them?” 

‘Throw them in Manila Bay,” she 
shouted and stormed out the door 
sans Christmas cards. 

When th® customs official regained 
his composure and realized that she 
was serious, he gave her the cards 
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anyway—but for want of farsighted- 
ness, the good intentions of the 
church group almost landed at the 
bottom of Manila Bay. Good inten- 
tions, it seems, can often go astray 
unless accompanied by good plan- 
ning. Many people who send old 
clothes or packages of food to people 
in other countries do so unaware of 
restrictions, such as duty costs, at 
the other end of the line. The re- 
cipients are often unable to obtain 
what is sent them because they can- 
not afford to pay the duty. In other 
cases gifts of food, clothing, or tools 
may be inappropriate for the coun- 
try to which they are sent. 

With the growing awareness of the 
needs of other countries, such errors 
through ignorance have become less 
and less frequent—but they still oc- 
cur. That is why the Kiwanis Club 
of Strathmoor, Detroit made a thor- 
ough check before proceeding with 
their current project to send tools 
to the Philippines (an activity that 
has since been picked up by CARE 
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Philippine farmers needed help, 


and a Kiwanis club wanted to give it. 


The question remained: “How?” 


By HAL HIGDON 


as a recommended project for all 
Kiwanis clubs). 

The Strathmoor club’s interest in 
the Philippines dates from the 1957 
International convention, where 
John Skagerberg and William J. 
Westcott, then president and presi- 
dent-elect of the club, heard Philip- 
pine Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo 
speak. So impressed were the two 
Kiwanians that the following year 
they asked the ambassador to ad- 
dress the tenth annual Strathmoor 
Roundup—a large inter-club meet- 
ing for Kiwanis clubs in the Detroit 
area. Romulo accepted. 


Wauen ue appearep in Detroit, Am- 
bassador Romulo talked about some 
of the differences between East and 
West, and made a plea for co-exist- 
ence. “You are losing friends in 
Asia,” he said, “because the people 
of that part of the world do not 
understand you.” 

Romulo went on to suggest that 
“since Asia — including the Philip- 
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pines—is primarily an agricultural 
area, a project dealing with mate- 
rials that were tangile and could be 
understood by the common people, 
would have a great impact on ce- 
menting our friendship.” 

A few days later, John Skager- 
berg phoned Bill Westcott to talk 
about Romulo’s speech. As Bill later 
put it: “Romulo had come to us with 
a message of real importance—sug- 
gesting how we, in a small way, 
could help improve a situation about 
which he was very much concerned. 
It seemed at the time that we at 
least should determine the feasibil- 
ity of the project that he had out- 
lined.” 


Tue pxmirpines, as Romulo was 
well aware, has the same problem 
as many other Far East countries: 
underdevelopment. However, in con- 
trast to some of its neighbors, the 
country is not overpopulated. At 
present, the Philippine population is 
about 23,000,000 (compared with 
7,635,000 in 1903). Average number 
of persons per square mile of land 
is 192—about the same density as the 
state of Ohio. By further compari- 
son, Japan has 622 people per square 
mile. 

The Filipinos suffer all of the ills 
that are chronic to underdeveloped 
areas: low productivity; low stand- 
ard of living; high incidence of dis- 
ease and illiteracy; and high living 
costs. Some of her problems are the 
legacy of 300 years of Spanish rule; 
others are the result of devastation 
wrought as two nations used her as a 
battlefield in the last war. 

The Philippine archipelago con- 
sists of 7000 separate islands (only 
3000 of them inhabited), and the land 
is capable of supporting three times 
the number of people that now live 
on it. First, though, it must be re- 
claimed from swamp and jungles. 
To accomplish this, tools are needed; 
and this is where the Kiwanis Club 
of Strathmoor, Detroit came in. 

The first question seemed to be: 
Which tools? After visiting several 
farm implement manufacturing com- 
panies in the Detroit area, they be- 
gan to fully realize how large was 
the selection. Huge pieces of farm 
equipment at first seemed inviting 
but were ruled out because of their 
exorbitant freight and handling costs. 

The club decided to do more basic 
research before plunging ahead with 
a plan that might turn out to be 
both impractical and inoperable, and 
at the same time began to query 
other clubs in the division to see 
how receptive they might be to par- 
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ticipation in a Philippines benefit 
program. 

Skagerberg and Westcott visited 
their local Department of Commerce, 
but the secretary who received them 
was skeptical of their plans. He 
pointed out that “most agricultural 
equipment as we know it isn’t al- 
ways suitable for other people’s 
needs.” 

So the Strathmoor Kiwanians de- 
cided on another tack. They learned 
from the US Department of Agricul- 
ture what types of farming exist in 
the Philippines, and thus what im- 
plements would be most valuable. 
Said Bill Westcott: “We found that 
hand tools such as hoes and picks 
and mattocks—especially made for 
the soils of that area and the stature 
of the Philippine farmer—were badly 
needed.” 

Next the club sent a delegation to 
Columbus, Ohio, the home of the 
Union Fork and Hoe Company. The 
delegation had three questions: What 
can we purchase? How can it be 
handled? How can it be delivered 
to the Philippines? The Union Fork 
and Hoe Company had the answer 
to the first two questions and for the 
last one they recommended CARE. 

Since 1946, CARE,* which has 
branch offices in most of the major 
United States and Canadian cities, 
has delivered more than $150,000,000 
worth of food to countries through- 
out the world. Much of the initial aid 
went to western Europe, but when 
that part of the world was again on 
its feet CARE began to look to other 
areas. 


Tue CARE procram now includes 
twenty-three nations, including Bo- 
livia, Iran, Libya, Yugoslavia, and— 
of course—the Philippines. 

While the original objective was 
to provide food for starving people 
(and food still is the number one 
CARE item), the organization also 
has numerous other projects, includ- 
ing gifts of books, linen, shoes, and 
even a physical education kit con- 
sisting of such things as soccer balls, 
nets, and volley balls. 

Also available through CARE are 
agricultural hand tool kits, usually 
designed with one particular country 
in mind. CARE had no agricultural 
kit especially designed for the Phil- 
ippines when the Strathmoor Kiwan- 
ians first appeared at their Michigan 
office, but it wasn’t too long before 
one was developed. It consisted of 
one hoe, one shovel, one trowel, one 





*Cooperative for American Relief to 
Everywhere, Inc. 


axe, one hammer, and one pair of 
pliers. The cost was $12. 

While their kit was being devel- 
oped, the Strathmoor Kiwanians in- 
formed Ambassador Romulo of their 
plans to provide Philippine farmers 
with a number of these kits, and 
learned of a scheduled visit to the 
United States of Carlos P. Garcia, 
president of the Philippines. They 
decided to make a formal presenta- 
tion of a token gift to him sometime 
during his visit. 


Larter rHat summer the Kiwanis 
Club of Strathmoor, Detroit pre- 
sented their plan for sending tools 
to the Philippines at the Michigan 
District convention. A_ resolution 
was passed favoring the Philippine 
program. Soon a check for $1500* 
(which would pay for 125 agricul- 
tural kits for Filipino farmers) was 
presented to CARE, and as John 
Skagerberg said: “This is only the 
beginning!” 

He was right. The offices of CARE 
and the offices of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, both convinced of the merit 
of the Strathmoor club’s project, 
prepared 10,000 copies of a brochure 
outlining the plan to send tools to 
the Philippines. This brochure is 
now available to all interested Ki- 
wanis clubs. 

John Skagerberg in the meantime 
wrote Ambassador Romulo inform- 
ing him of the plans: “The Kiwanis 
Club of Strathmoor, Detroit [is no 
longer fully] involved, but if the 
ultimate results are worthwhile, we 
will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that we have made some contribu- 
tion to your people, to your govern- 
ment, and to ours.” 

The Kiwanis program of Philip- 
pine aid seemed in another way 
reminiscent of the year 1898 when 
an exchange of telegrams between 
Commodore Dewey and the White 
House attracted considerable atten- 
tion in a colonial-conscious world. 
Dewey, after defeating the Spanish 
fleet in Manila Bay, wired: “Have 
captured the Philippines. What shall 
we do with them?” The reply read: 
“Develop the Philippines for the 
Filipinos.” Kiwanians, sixty years 
later, seemed to think the idea was 
still worth considering. THE END 





*In addition to the Strathmoor club, 
contributors were: The Kiwanis clubs 
of Lola Valley, Redford Township; 
Northfield, Detroit; College Park, De- 
troit; Evergreen, Detroit; Warrendale, 
Detroit; Garden City, Detroit; Redford, 
Detroit; Livonia, Detroit; Ferndale, 
Michigan; and Fenton, Michigan. 
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children suffer most. Throughout the 
nation the average waiting time at a 
child guidance center is at least three 
months and more likely six months. 
“By the time a child gets community 
treatment he may be beyond clinical 
help,” says Carl E. Applegate, deputy 
director of the California Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene 

There are only five full-time child 
guidance clinics (open at least five 
days a week) in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty. There ought to be at least twenty- 
five 

The roster of the American Asso- 
ciation of Psychiatric Clinics for 
Children lists only ninety-five mem- 
bers. (There are more such clinics, 
but nobody knows how many.) In 
twenty-two states, the Association 
does not have a single member clinic. 
More than half its members are 
located in four states — California, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Inpatient psychiatric treatment 
services for children — medical in- 
stitutions where children receive 
round-the-clock therapy, as distin- 
guished from outpatient or other 
types of treatment (such as state 
hospitals)—are tragically few in 
number, and most of these are far 
away from the area of highest in- 
take, thus defeating one of the key 
purposes of this form of treatment. 

No one has any definite idea of 
how many inpatient psychiatric 
services for children are needed. 
Statistics quoted by the American 
Psychiatric Association reveal that 
in Michigan almost one out of every 
ten disturbed children seen by the 
child guidance clinics, and in Rhode 
Island and Connecticut more than 
one out of four emotionally ill chil- 
dren were designated in need of hos- 
pital care. The association cautioned: 

“There are at present no statisti- 
cally valid data on the number of 
emotionally ill children needing hos- 
pital treatment, criteria for judgment 
on the need for treatment in distinc- 
tion to other types of therapy have 
not yet been established, and the 
efficacy of hospital treatment has not 
yet been validated.” 

Despite these sobering words, most 
child psychiatrists believe inpatient 
psychiatric services for children are 
vitally necessary. Yet in all Los An- 
geles County there is not one such 
facility. Many other areas fare no 
bétter 

One judge tells about the case of 
a thirteen-year-old boy who had 
been in court many times—for chron- 
ic truancy, running away from home, 
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and assaultive behavior against his 
stepfather. ‘““‘What he needed was 
placement away from a provocative, 
hostile stepfather and an over- 
whelmed, inadequate mother.” No 
suitable institution or family service 
agency would take the lead. “A spe- 
cial school connected with a hospi- 
tal felt he was not sick enough for 
them, while the only child-caring 
institution available felt he was too 
sick, too disturbed for admission.” 
Six times the boy was sent to one 
hospital or another for observation. 
On three occasions placement was 
recommended; each time the suitable 
agency turned him down. “In the end 
he was shipped off to an overcrowded 
institution where it is most unlikely 
that the treatment and help he needs 
will be provided. Probably he will 
become just another lost boy, des- 
tined for more trouble, destined to 
become a lurid example for those 
who say that treatment doesn’t work. 
Few will think to ask: ‘What treat- 
ment?’” 

Delinquent youth apprehended by 
law enforcement officers have so lit- 
tle chance of receiving treatment for 

















emotional disorder that it is little 
wonder they often emerge from in- 
carceration more anti-social than 
ever. The Psychiatric Clinic at the 
California Youth Authority Recep- 
tion Center at Norwalk finds that at 
least 50 per cent of the children 
examined upon arrival should be 
given some type of professional di- 
agnosis and treatment. But the clinic 
can only handle 10 per cent of those 
requiring such services. And once a 
disturbed youngster is passed on by 
the Reception Center to a camp or 
school he will receive little or no in- 
dividual treatment. 


“Seriously emotional children are 
being kept in detention homes, jails, 
and other inappropriate places,” re- 
ports the APA. 


More than 100,000 children—many 
who are badly in need of treatment 
~—are jailed every year for lack of 
detention homes. Although the homes 
lack psychiatric services, they are far 
less damaging than jails. 

Few state hospitals have adequate 
provisions for children, and these are 
jammed to the rafters. Camarillo 


FGLCOhS” 


“WHAT MAKES YOU THINK YOU'RE THE BEAT GENERATION?” 
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State Hospital in California, for ex- 
ample, which takes only the ad- 
vanced, more serious cases of emo- 
tional disturbance, has room for 180 
juveniles, but it houses over 300 
now. And it has a waiting list of 
more than 100. 

In the field of psychiatric services, 
the clinic emerges as most impor- 
tant. Many experts believe that one 
clinic team for every 50,000 persons 
would be adequate for the mental 
health care of a community. A clinic 
team is made up of a psychiatric di- 
rector, clinical psychologist, two psy- 
chiatric social workers, and a clerical 
person. This assumes, of course, that 
the team has community facilities 
available to it, such as Big Brothers, 
Big Sisters, YMCA, YWCA, boys 
clubs, recreational programs, and the 
like. 

The projected program of a clinic 
team costs $50,000. Is this too expen- 
sive? Albert D. Rosellini, governor 
of Washington and a Kiwanian long 
interested in the problem, wrote me: 
“The program of preventive services 
is obviously the program of econo- 
my as contrasted to expensive resi- 
dential care, especially for those cases 
which should not become institu- 


tionalized for treatment purpose.” 

Wherever child guidance clinics 
have been established, the need for 
them has grown, not diminished. On 
the face of it, this may seem a con- 
tradiction, but it is not unusual in 
other activities as well for need to 
be disclosed only when remedial 
services are available. A man does 
not realize how many of his shirts 
need mending until he marries and 
has a seamstress at hand. 


A ryprcat situation is that which 
took place in Washington. In 1954, 
the state established a Bureau of 
Community Services to tackle the 
problem of prevention and treatment 
for its disturbed children. Six child 
guidance clinics were set up, each 
area having a main center and two 
branch offices in the more rural areas. 
Each area was staffed by one psy- 
chiatric social worker, together with 
a part time psychiatric and psycho- 
logical consultant. Within weeks, 
these centers were swamped with 
applications for help. As staffs were 
increased, the caseloads and requests 
for service mounted still higher. Al- 
though the program is state operated 
and financed, the communities in 


which it functions have given it un- 
qualified support. Their only criti- 
cism is that there is not enough of 
the program. 

Had the BCS limited itself to clin- 
ics alone, it would have still done 
well. But it enlarged its contribution 
immeasurable by “providing consul- 
tation services to communities in 
stimulating efforts toward more ade- 
quate service to youth; and, by pro- 
viding consultation services to law 
enforcement agencies throughout the 
state in their dealing with the prob- 
lem of predelinquent and delinquent 
youth.” 

By themselves, neither child guid- 
ance clinics nor any other preven- 
tive or treatment agencies can do 
very much. Causation is too complex. 
“The injurious impact on the child 
comes from many aspects of life in 
a community, and these are not un- 
related,’ declares Dr. Stevenson. 
“The various community agencies 
for meeting human problems attack 
these various evils. But the agencies 
not only fail to cooperate in this 
effort. They often obstruct one an- 
other.” 

If the people are to receive maxi- 

(see GO FOR HELP page 44) 





THE HAZLETON STORY! 


HOW PACKER’S SOAP IS 


HELPING 


KIWANIS BUILD A COMMUNITY PARK 


Recognizing the need for a Community 
Park, the Hazleton, Penn. Kiwanis 
Club, adopted the Packer’s 100% Prof- 
it Plan, and embarked on a two day 
fund drive to get the project under- 
way. 

All available mass media in the city 
was utilized — newspaper ads and edi- 
torials, radio, television, leaflets, door- 
to-door canvassing, store and hotel dis- 
plays and booths and a Soap Queen 
Contest. 


$10,000.00 PROFIT IN TWO DAYS! 


The results of the two day drive were 
phenomenal. 20,000 boxes of Packers 
Charm and Carousel soap were sold 
for a profit of $10,000 —and sales 
are continuing. 

Let the Packer’s 100% Profit Plan 
help your club to raise money for its 
many worthy projects. 


PACKERS TAR SOAP, INC. 





PACKER’S 


Charm Soap 


with hexachlorophene 


Sell each box $1.00 
Cost per box 50 
Your profit each box $ .50 





CS-4 CHARM SOAP 
GIFT BOX 
Sell each box $2.00 
Cost per box 1.00 


Your profit each box 





CS-6 CHARM SOAP 
GIFT BOX 
Sell each box $3.00 
Cost per box 1.50 


Your profit each box 


$1.50 


CAROUSEL 


SOAP for children 


Sell each box $1.00 
Cost per box .50 
Your profit each box $ .50 


Mail coupon now for further information 


PACKERS TAR SOAP, INC., Mystic, Conn. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send complete informa- 
tion on Packer's 100% Profit Fund Raising 
Pian for examination by our project com- 
mittee. 

Kiwanis Club of 

Address 

City & State 


Attention of 
(Please Print) 





Mystic, Connecticut 
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GENUINE VIRGINIA 


Smithfield Hams 


deliciously baked in wine... 
ready to slice and serve! 


Here is the year-around gift par 
lence...a Smithfield ham baked 
slowly and evenly in wine to pro- 
duce the delightfully aged, hickory 
cured flavor of one of the world’s 
finest delicacies. Superb for the “top 
of the list” business associates, 
clients, and friends who appreciate 
excellence in all things. Your ham 
needs no heating, keeps for weeks 
without refrigeration. Each ham 
gift wrapped and carefully packed 


erce 


with instructions for slicing and 
serving. 
Send check or M.O Add $1.50 post- 
A "ae he 95 West’ of wn 
We refund bil Ib. River add $2.00 
if liffere per ham. 
Early . suggested for Holiday Requirements 
We'll handle your entire gift list by 
shipping direct Write TODAY for 
free desc ipt ve I der, gift orde} 
form, and price st on uncooked 
hams and othe Sn thfield p: mdducts 
MR. H. I. JAFFE, Project Chairman 


VIRGINIA BEACH KIWANIS CLUB 
P.O. BOX 825 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VIRGINIA 


100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 





For Spring Planting 


eee, $1.98 


f 100 





t rn sing aise is. yellows 


rimeon, vik 


rders add 40¢ shipped post 
paid. Shipped at spring plant 
na time on a mat 
isfaction of urn wit hia 10 
jaye for pu as we und 
Mi hinne Bult Ben Ga F. 1717 
amd Rapides 2. Michigan 





Roberts Rules on a Plastic Slide Rule 


thing for CLUBS, UNIONS. 
SCHOOLS, and CONVENTIONS. Calculate 
460 POINTS of ORDER in seconds, BASIC 
RULES and how to express 7 IMPORTANT 
MOTIONS. This perfect gift is convenient, 
efficient and economical 

in better BOOKSTORES or $1.00 PFD to 


TRUTH ORDER CULTURE 


?. ©. Box 185 La Porte, 


Just the 


Indiana 
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if Your Chi 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full ‘year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. G-102, Wilmette, Ill. 


BLUE 
SPRUCE 


6 Cotorado Blue Spruce AS 

4 te 6 in. 

only ‘$1 postpaid; 15 only tat 
20 Evergreens, 

in, alt, Five each: 








postpaid! Anether Ba 

all transplanted 4 i to 1¢ 

Norway Spruce, 

Blue “erues, White Spruce, all 20 for only 

$3 paid. (West of Miss. River add 25c). 
FREE “Riustrated FOLDER of small ever- 
reen trees. ALL TREES GUARANTEED 
Oo LIVE 





WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY CO 
Dept. KM39 


Fryeburg. Maine ° 


“Blue Willow Mugs” 


Love these mugs! Chil- 
dren adore to drink milk 
from them. Fine for 
dad's morning coffee, for 
hot soups, root beer. 
Patterned with beloved 
Blue Willow design. 344" 
high. As decorative on 
your pantry shelves as 
on your table. 








Postpaid, each 65c 
set of 6 $3.50 
WARD PHILLIPS CO. 
3 E. Main 


Carpentersville 15, tl. 


LARGE 
NEW ¢ 
TOWELS ede 


NEW Unwoven Cotton and Rayon 








Our 50 Towels for $1.00 Offer 


Unretouched Photo; 
Astonishing but EVERY WORD GUARANTEED TRUE! 
World's greatest towel offer, bar none—50, yes 50, marvel- 
ous, large, brand new (not seconds) in beautiful colors and 


white only $1.00 (plus 25¢ for postage & hdilg.) or $1.25 
in all! We sell at staggering low price because we buy 
huge quantities direct from MILLS — more than 23,650,000 
Towels since 1963! If you're not thrilled and delighted, 
return Towels — keep 10 Free for your trouble—and we'll 
cheerfully refund — price. Order NOW before offer 
is cancelled. No C.0.D's 


50 TOWEL CO., Dept. A-489, Box 881, St. Louis, Mo. 
° 
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mum benefits from existing resources 
-schools, social work, public health, 
courts, private service, etc. — inter- 
agency and interdisciplinary cooper- 
ation, operating on a dynamic basis 
to meet changing conditions, is ur- 
gently required. 


W were can the legions of disturbed 
children go for help? The answer, as 
indicated, is not a happy one. Indeed, 
the picture is one of shameful callous- 
ness. We try to evade the problem 
of mental illness by pretending it 
does not exist, and when the bitter 
fruits of neglect blossom before our 
eyes we blink a couple of times and 
walk away. When we are cornered 
and forced to know the facts we 
complain about the high cost of pre- 
vention and treatment. We cannot 
rest until the television set is re- 
paired, no matter what the charge, 
but the children can wait. They are 
not an emergency, and maybe time 
will heal them, and, anyway, they 
may not be our children but those 
of the family across the street, so 
let them worry. 

“What is this negligence costing 
us?” I asked Dr. Motto. “I have enu- 
merated partial costs, but can you 
give me a broader view?” He replied 
with a question of his own: 

“What does it cost, for instance, to 
have a boy in Juvenile Hall and jail; 
what does it cost to have a boy in 
the forestry camps; what does it cost 
to have one of our children in the 
state correctional school? How much 
does it cost in police time every time 
a boy has to be picked up? Can the 
disruption in a school system be put 
down to cost? Teachers, other staff, 
and principals—all the time it takes 
of their teaching, and how much is 
paid for by the other children, who 
don’t get the teaching they’re en- 
titled to? How much are we paying 
in our medical clinics and hospitals 
for psychosomatic illness that early 
diagnosis may have prevented from 
evolving? Society’s perennial ques- 
tion—how much is lost in terms of 
production hours, with children 
growing up with their conflicts 
mounting and increasing? Think of 
the cost to society of future families 
that will be composed of emotion- 
ally troubled children who have 
grown up to be emotionally troubled 
adults—the alccholic home, the 
broken home, the terrible unhappi- 
ness, and soon. Who can really mea- 
sure this fantastic cost?” 

Yet the situation is not all gloom. 
There is a lengthening glimmer of 
hope. The old stigmas are withering 
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away, slowly but surely. Once we 
censored, then we pitied, now we are 
coming to sympathize, tomorrow we 
may make a real start toward pre- 
vention. 

People are beginning to under- 
stand what is needed, and out of this 
understanding some action is arising. 
Many communities are initiating 
mental health services or strength- 
ening those now present through a 
combination of federal-state funds to 
the community, in some cases, and 
local, public, and private funds in 
others. 

Each of the states is given a yearly 
grant from the National Institute of 
Mental Health of the Public Health 
Service for the development of com- 
munity mental health services. And, 
so far, five states—California, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, New York, and 
Vermont—have passed legislation 
providing state aid to coordinated 
local programs. In California, under 
the Short-Doyle Act, twelve local 
mental health programs were set up 
in the first ten months, compared to 
the eleven years it took the state 
public health department to get some 
fourteen local health departments 
functioning. But progress is not made 
easily; there is savage resistance and 
danger oi retreat. In Los Angeles, 
recently, the County Board of Super- 
visors, after claw-toothed opposition, 
barely voted (three to two) to match 
state funds for the establishment of 
psychiatric facilities. And the state’s 
mental hygiene clinics are precari- 
ously existing at the whim of econo- 
my-minded legislators. 


Sritt, as the realization grows that 
this nation’s most valuable resource 
is its children, so do we take steps 
to protect that resource from erosion. 
We are not yet moving fast enough 
or broad enough or deep enough but 
there is movement, and the horizon 
expands. 

As an example of what aware citi- 
zens are thinking and doing, I cite 
this report by Clair Greeley, district 
chairman, underprivileged child 
committee, Pacific Northwest Dis- 
trict of Kiwanis International: 

“We recommend the establishment 
of community child guidance clinics 
to be composed of men and women 
interested in combatting the cause of 
juvenile delinquency and possessed 
of the desire to give generously of 
their time and talent to accomplish 
such objectives. . . . The information 
we have secured on child guidance 
councils indicates that they are most 
effective if the membership reflects 
a complete cross section of people 

(see GO FOR HELP page 46) 
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Sounds fantastic, doesn’t it? 


But, it’s true. KIWANIS DATE re- 
orders will mean extra profits for your 
Club — month after month —the year 
round. 


Why is this possible? 
KIWANIS DATES are available only 


thru Kiwanis Clubs. Thus, all re- 
orders belong to your Club. It’s as sim- 


You'll be amazed - - 


The many attractive features of this 
sensational plan will really amaze you. 
Mail the coupon today for all the ex- 
citing details. 


A timely suggestion 


We want your Club to have a FREE 
Sample. Then you’ll know why 
KIWANIS DATES can be a real 


ple as that! money-maker for your Club. 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


—_—— CC) 
Kiwanis Club, P.O. Box 813 SS 
Santa Monica, Cal. 


Without obligation, please send the following: 


Se ——-** = C) FREE to your Club. 3 Ib. Sample Canister KIWANIS DATES 


“wans Dates are Sweeter AG 
US youve helped K . 


[) FREE—Complete details of the continuous profit plan. 


[] FREE—Details and use of the lémm, Sound Color Kiwanis Date 
Film. 


(check information desired) 
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HOTEL Hore: Westwaro Ho 


VA N C Oo U V E R PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER. BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Phoenix Kiwanis 


Valley of The Sun Kiwanis....Fri. 


THE BEST ADDRESS 
IN PHOENIX 























Announcing: THE ONLY ALL-EXPENSE 
OFFICIALLY SANCTIONED 


Kiwanis Post-Convention Tours to 


Exotic MEXICO 


Two trips. Three extensions from which to select 





Including: 
@ Round-trip air transportation, Dallas-Mexico City. 
@ Mexico's finest hotels. 
@ All meals—finest restaurants. 
@ Complete sightseeing. 
®@ Special receptions and dinner parties, and other features. 


For descriptive brochure write: 


LEE KIRKLAND TRAVEL 
30 North LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois * 1231 Baltimore, Kansas City, Missouri 
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from all walks of life in the com- 
munity. . We firmly believe that 
the need exists in all communities, 
no matter how small they may be.” 

In Mr. Greeley’s own town of 
Okanogan, Washington, a settlement 
of 2000, an Adult-Youth Council was 
formed, to “provide youth counsel 
and guidance and an actual physical 
plant for the youth of the commu- 
nity.” 

There is hope in research—how- 
ever limited by meagre funds—espe- 
cially in what Dr. Howard D. Fabing 
calls “the biochemistry of insanity 
or at least of schizophrenia.” 

New institutional methods and 
bolder concepts of treating patients 
are beginning to catch up with the 
advances of chemotherapy, and in 
some degrees surpassing them. We 
know~—and have proven—that large- 
scale mental institutions, no matter 
how “modern,” are antiquated in 
true effectiveness, that skilled per- 
sonnel are more important than 
buildings, and that people need not 
gasp out their lives in the bondage 
of the refurbished snake pit. For the 
first time in history, some institutions 
are actually releasing more patients 


than they are taking in; someday, 
with a network of cheerful sani- 
toria, where the best of mankind 
will be given for the renewal of life, 
the release rate will be greater. And 
with clinics operating on a broader 
front, the intake rate of inpatient 
facilities will be but a pittance of 
what they are now. But that will be 
when public information and indig- 
nation turns out shameful callous- 
ness for active humanitarianism. 

Despite the painful confusion, we 
are acquiring knowledge of mental 
hygiene at a rapid rate. At least, if 
we do not have many answers, we 
are beginning to formulate better 
questions. The real tragedy, so far, 
is that we have scarcely begun to 
apply the knowledge we do possess. 

Someday—when we really want it 

we will be in the position of Chris- 
tian, in Pilgrim’s Progress, who said: 
“I have a key within my bosom 
called Promise which will, I am 
convinced, unlock any door in Doubt- 
ing Castle.” Millions of disturbed 
children and their parents will reply 
with Hopeful: “Well, then, that’s 
good luck, good brother, pluck it out 
of thy bosom and try.” 


(This is the second of two articles by 
Mr. Friedman on juvenile delinquency.) 
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meen. Missing for six days, the two 
—a man and woman—were in a grave 
state of exhaustion and hunger. 

The three-man rescue team, laden 
with equipment, managed to crawl, 
climb, and scramble over and up some 
of the harshest terrain the West has 
to show. When found, the couple 
were fed, packed into sleeping-bags, 
and brought down the cruel slopes 
stretcher-fashion. Deservedly, Lec- 
kie was later awarded the Air Force 
Medal for the role he had played— 
a role quite out of the question for 
a less well-conditioned and deter- 
mined man. 

Training lectures cover in detail 
such dissimilar subjects as advanced 
first aid, the packing, maintenance 
and inspection of chutes, the han- 
dling and care of sled dogs, food and 
cooking, wasteland survival tech- 
niques, ground, radio and Morse 
signals, overland navigation and 
mountain travel. 

The emphasis on first aid is readi- 
ly to be understood. Usually the cir- 
cumstances surrounding a jump are 
tragic or a breath away from being 
so. The country is always too for- 
bidding or too remote to permit 
ground rescue. Weather may close 
in after the jump has been made. 
There is always the likelihood that 
the rescuers, without recourse to 
hospital facilities, may have to nurse 
the sick or injured for days before 
evacuation becomes possible. 

The students, at the end of their 
ten weeks in Edmonton, are moved 
to a little-used airstrip in a valley 
a few miles from Jasper National 
Park. Scenically magnificent, with 
the Rockies shooting skyward, the 
site is close to a jumble of peaks, 
forests, ice fields, and canyon-held 
rivers. For sheer tough going it is a 
horn of plenty. It is into this un- 
barbered country that the neophyte 
rescuers make their first descents. 


Harvty cess startiinc than this 
theatrical backdrop is the appear- 
ance of the jumpers themselves. Their 
gear gives them the space-look of 
Martian travellers. Jump-suits are 
of heavy canvas to give them maxi- 
mum protection, and they wear hel- 
mets and masks to save their faces 


-against the clawing effects of drops 


into treed areas. They carry more 
stuff than a redcap—two parachutes, 
a walkie-talkie radio, a .38 revolver, 
search and rescue equipment, medi- 
cal supplies. Necessities of all kinds 
are dropped on an actual operation 
as they are needed. 

Novice jumpers are taught from 
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the start how to come down right. 
Jumping itself is merely a means of 
transportation. It is stressed time and 
time again that the real job begins 
only after the rescuer himself is down 
—down in condition and situation to 
do the job. 

Jumpers have taken heart-stop- 
ping risks to accomplish just this. 
RCAF Sergeants Joseph Couturier 
and Reginald Trent were later to 
wear the US Soldier’s Medal for 
their acticn after a United States Air 
Force B-36 crashed at Newfound- 
land’s Trinity Bay. The wreckage 
was located but the possibility of 
there being survivors was unknown. 

Though weather conditions and 
darkness constituted formidable haz- 
ards, the two men volunteered to 
jump in. Their leap was made from 
only 700 feet, an altitude that gave 
them no chance whatever of using 
their emergency chutes had their 
primaries failed. The Sergeants’ com- 
plete disregard for their own safety 
proved unnecessary. All aboard the 
B-36 had been killed. 

The course treats bushlore in all 





its fascinating aspects. “Maybe we 
can’t make Daniel Boones of them 
all,” admitted Flight Lieutenant 
James Courlay, himself a para- 
rescue grad and survival expert. 
“But none of our people would stand 
around chewing their nails. No mat- 
ter where they found themselves.” 

The student is taught to take care 
of himself and others under brutal 
wilderness conditions and with the 
simplest equipment or, for that mat- 
ter, barely any equipment at all. He 
will know how to snare a pine 
squirrel, be savvy enough to find 
and eat seagull eggs, able to make 
tea from spruce tips, aware that even 
the wolf can be eaten instead of his 
eating you. (The shoulder of the 
wolf is the most palatable cut.) He 
will know what berries are poison- 
ous and in a gameless country he 
will remember that grubs, when 
fried, are really not bad. 

Everyone at Jasper learns the ex- 
acting techniques of snow, ice, and 
rock work—how and where to cross 
a shelf of snow, what to do about a 

(see NO JoB page 48) 
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XTOWN NOTES 


FROM THE CENTERVILLE NEWS GAZETTE 


March 1, 1880 


BAYH 


Claude Doyle, Editor 





THE STORY OF MRS. CLARK'S GOAT 


Mrs. Clark, living near the depot, owns 
a goat. That goat sure is not perfumed 
with Jockey Club or Ottar Roses. It 
smells awful. In fact it has a fragrance 
that would, on a warm day, make a 
town clock throw up both hands. 

Several people living in that vicinity 
have complained numerous times that 
this goat is a horrible nuisance as re- 
gards smell. Finally they came to Chief 
White and asked that something be 
done to deodorize the neighborhood, or 
all of them would surely die. 

So Tuesday morning bright and early 
the Chief called on Mrs. Clark and de- 
manded that she do something about 


her goat without further delay. “All- 
right,’ she said. “I'll get rid of him once 
and for all. If you help me get the critter 


and load him in the spring wagon I'll 
take him to a woman in the country 
who will be glad to get him.” 

Mrs. Clark, without further ado, sent 
one of her boys to the barn to get the 
horse and wagon ready, while she and 
Chief White, who had agreed to help, 
went to the pasture lot after the goat. 

His nibs, Billy the goat, that is, was 
in a corner sharpening his horns on 
the rail fence as if expecting a lively 





combat 
evidently decided right then and there 


Slowly he turned his head and 


that Mrs. Clark and Chief White did 
not intend to do him any good. 

Mrs. Clark told the Chief not to worry 
as she thought she could handle Billy. 
But Billy had other ideas. He charged 
both of his would-be captors and put 
them to full and ignominious flight. 
After awhile, however, Billy became 
more amiable and they were able to 
cart him off. 

The horrible smell around Mrs. 
Clark's place is now gone and the neigh- 
bors can take the clothes pins off their 
noses, so to speak. 





Al Reed didn't have his eyebrows and 
moustache trimmed by a tonsorial art- 
ist; he was present when a coal oil can 
exploded at S. R. Wiggins & Sons’ tan- 
ner, Monday morning. 
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The carriage in which Mrs. E. Potter 
and family, of East Barron street, were 
returning from church last Sunday 
morning broke down at the corner of 
Linden Ave. and Main Street throwing 
the occupants out. Mrs. Potter was 
slightly bruised. The carriage, however, 
was badly damaged. 





POOR OLD MOSE IS ALMOST 
CARRIED HOME 


By the Roving Reporter 


Mose Carter is an old colored man who 
does odd jobs for Nate Wright and lives 
alone in an old shack in the woods back 
of Nate's barn. The old fellow is quite 
religious and was overheard one night 
by some white boys praying for “the 
Lawd to come and take poor old Mose 
home.” 

The next night the boys sneaked up 
through the woods and around the 
Mose's door. Pounding vigorously on 
the door of the shack one of the boys 
cried in a loud voice; “This is the Lord, 
come to take poor old Mose home.” 
From within there was silence and then 
after some hesitation Mose spoke up. 
“Listen here, Mr. Lawd, if you take me 
home with you tonight Mr. Wright will 
raise heck with you in the morning!” 





BAKERY REPORTS BURGLARY 


Crackmen cracked Zeller's cracker 
bakery Saturday night, but just how 
many crackers they took it would take 
a cracking good cracker man to tell. 





Sam Doughty mourns the death of one 
of his matched gray mares. Saturday he 
turned them out to pasture and while 
playing, one of them ran against the 
fence and broke her neck. 





ADVERTISEMENT 


There will be a working at the Piney Fork 
Cemetery Saturday, March 10. If you have a 
good back and you are less than 80 years old, 
bring a box lunch and come out and help us 


—Piney Fork Cemetery Associati 
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crevasse, how to maneuver down a 
perpendicular face of rock. The em- 
ployment of ropes, ice axes and 
crampons is taught. So is the use of 
skis and snowshoes. 

The student, by the time he gets 
his wings, has concluded there must 
be an easier way of making a living. 
Yet enthusiasm and morale are as- 
tonishingly high. “We had more 
laughs than enough,” said Nursing 
Sister Fera. Perhaps everything de- 
pends on what dictionary you use 
and on your sense of comedy. 


Woes rue increasing trans-polar 
traffic, it is felt that RCAF para- 
rescue teams must be held in a high 
state of readiness. Two commercial 
airlines are already in operation over 
the wastes of the high north. The 
nuclear bomb carriers of SAC are 
somewhere upstairs with their su- 
per-trained flight personnel. The 
supply of the radar posts of the DEW 
Line involves the presence of freight- 
er aircraft whose crews are not al- 
ways familiar with the risks and 
problems of northern flying. There 
are, as well, any number of private 
pilots. 

The RCAF’s rescue procedure is 
reassuring to men who must fly these 
immense and empty regions. Though 
by no means is evety forced landing 
a tragedy: a shift in the weather dur- 
ing the winter can do a job of mur- 
der that the air did not. 

There are, of course, those hardy 
breeds even the most willing rescue- 
man cannot help. A winter or so ago, 
nine seal-hunting Eskimos were lost 
for seventeen days—marooned on a 
drifting ice pan in Hudson’s Bay. 
The weather was bitter and storm- 
ridden. Planes swept back and forth 
over the area in a two-week long 
search. A jump-team stood by. 
Nothing was seen of the natives and 
it was decided they had lost their 
lives. Then came a radio message 
saying, “They walked out, all safe.” 

The Eskimos, when their ice-raft 
finally touched shore, simply disem- 
barked and, in shocking weather and 
through gameless country, beat their 
way 150 miles back to their settle- 
ment. They had only raw seal meat 
to sustain them on this astonishing 
trek. 

RCAF para-rescue did not have to 
lend a hand in this instance. But it 
is not everyone who possesses an 
Eskimo’s resourcefulness. Nor can 
everyone always walk back. That is 
why there are people who jump— 
and why, too, there are always ladies 
falling for someone. THE END 
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WHAT DOES KIWANIS STAND FOR? 


Ever have a man come up to you and ask: "What does Kiwanis stand for?” 
Perhaps you mumbled something about building individual responsibility 


Perhaps you mentioned work with 
children, or US-Canadian friendship, or safety programs 


Perhaps you could say nothing! 


But on the other hand, perhaps you reached into your wallet 
and pulled out a Kiwanis Objectives folder. 


Last year 350,000 Kiwanis Objectives folders found 
their way into the wallets of old members 

of Kiwanis, new members of Kiwanis, and people 
who merely were interested in Kiwanis. 


There is no better way to tell them what Kiwanis stands for. 









Order your supply of 
1959 Objectives Folders from . 





KK KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


101 BAST ERIE STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


D py Order through your club secretary or enclose your remit- 
tance in full for prompt shipment. 


BILL: 
Kiwanis Club of 


SHIP TO: 


Name 


















Street 






BN ricinetiteccnenenianian teenie 


Check the quantities needed (not 
sold in lots of less than 100). 


C) 100 folders $ 3.00 
[) 500 folders $10.00 
CJ 1000 folders $15.00 
[) 3000 folders or more $12.50 per 1000 , 
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muscles become stronger and 
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